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Registered as a Newspaper. Price 6d. By Post 64d. 
Vor. IV. OCTOBER 25, 1890. No. 101. ; 
Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ ie i 


Established 1825. 


NEAVE’S FOOD | |} 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ : 
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PATTIE 











THE HOTEL METROPOLE 


CANN ES 


REOPENS FOR THE SEASON ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Ist. 
Unrivalled elevated full south position, with charming views of Mediterranean and pine woods) THE SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS 


planned and executed by a leading London Engineer. Family Apartments ev suite, with private bathroom, etc. Lift to all floors. 
Full Particulars to be obtained, and rooms may be engaged, in London at the Crand Hotel or Hote! Metropole, and in Brighton at the Hotel Métropole. 
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: £116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
“a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
and read 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. {Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


—— Sest Your Soap! 


We will supply, free on application, easy tests for Soaps, with bona fide Reports 
from Medical & other Scientific Journals, together with Facts & Figures showing 


(Of all Chemists, ] Ainolia Soap (6d., 8d., and 10d.) 


to be the PUREST, SAFEST, & BEST for Skin Irritation, Toilet, Nursery, & Bath. 


RAARALRRAAALAALAA SO <—~ a a ee 


BLONDEAU ET CIE, Ryland Road, LONDON, N.W. 
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EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, . ; : : £2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . . > ‘ . 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . . . ‘ . . a 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, , ‘ : : ‘ : . ‘ 170,660 


Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—PittT STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovyav EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERvoo. STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. PONSONBY, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq : 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for ape ric »d of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached — S. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articl »f Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by hi aving a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bar 

Balance- Sheets: nha Hl farther information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE bo apni EDINBURGH, 


District Agents) for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapiTAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND PAaID-uP, £500,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 years fixed, . ; . ; ; ats percent. 
», 9 to 12 months, 4 = 
», Oto8 ” ; ; ‘ . a & - 
» 3 to5 29 ° ° ° ° 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGH OrFice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, anager. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
3RANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL, : . 42,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . £800,000 
PaIpD-uP CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE Fu ND, . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIE TORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLitaM StreEET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE E RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 
3ranches— Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 


ascertained on applic ation. 
Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 
3ills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negoti ated or sent for collection. 
The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
. § Major-General F. NerpEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors ( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, i ‘ . . . £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . ‘ . - ; 66,249 


RESERVE FUND, ° . “ . . 14,383 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 





17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
GeorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crapsik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. M‘Canp isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
JouNn Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLop. 
Accountant—Joun Scorr Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of C ompanies in Liquidation -and 


CLAIMS by CREDIT YRS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASE 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. a 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is. ne to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 

the ISSUE of DesenTuRES, DeBENTURE Stock, or SHARES OF Pustic 
_, COMPANIES, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Hol lers ; also 
To PURCHASE or mal lat ANCES on Security of th 1ese Obligations. 
Offices—2 ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


£505,000. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, , ; - £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, ‘ . ; ‘ £357,499 
RESERVE FUND, £ 330,000 
on # rin; ORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
RE for F IVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
aged Bd, R 2 RTERS 
The DEBENTURES are secured 
(1) 7 the 8 of the Company, the value of which at 31st 
JYecember last was over . ‘ : A ‘ - £2,000,¢ 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, . : ; . : ‘ ; : yf 


; a 4 3,340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 





Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EpinsurGH, October 1890. 


FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS AND DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, . . . £500,000. | SUBSCRIBED, . «£250,000. 
PAID-UP, . . . £50,400. | RESERVE FUND, . £5000. 
Trustees for Debenture-Holders 
The Right Honourable the Eart or ELGin AND KINCARDINE. 

Sir James H. Gisson-Craic, Baronet of Riccarton 
Head Office—54 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to receive —— ations for DEBENTURES having 
a currency of Three, Five, or Seven Years, and bearing Interest at FOUR AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per Annum, oon ible half-yearly at 15th May and ith 
November. 

In AppITION to the general obligation of the Corporation, the Debentures are 
SPECIALLY SECURED by the trar isfer to the above-named Trustees of Securities for 
Investments, the amount of which must always exceed by 15 per cent. in par value 
the Debe ntures issued. 

PROSPECTUS sES and AppLicATION Forms may be had from the HEAD ai 
or from R, & E. SCOTT, C. 

Office in Scotland — Secretaries Jor Scotland. 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 








44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTaL Futty SusBscribeEp, £1,000,000 0 
CapiTAL Paip Up, . 126,068 15 
RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER 40,000 0 


UNCALLED CapPiTAL, ‘ ‘ _ ‘ ' ; 873,931 5 
Board of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApDOLF Von AnpDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBertT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, prea 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, ; 


eooo°o 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
“ . for Three or Four Years. 
es for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 


cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


1x SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST.| THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
AN IMPERIAL REVIEW 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has an Article on ‘ Formative 
Influences’ in ‘THE FORUM’ for October, now ready, No. 101.—OCTOBER 25, 1890. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY, Author of ‘Looking Backward,’ Not — 
otes . . . . . . . Ole 
has an Article on ‘First Steps Towards Nationalism’ in Tuesday’s Siecech ; : ; : pe 
‘THE FORUM’ for October, now ready, Price 2s. 6d. Burton . : ' ‘ ; ; ; . 877 
= Quid Pro Quo. é . " 578 
The Wrongs of Tiksenes Atkins. ? . . 578 
The Two Voices ‘ oe er 
ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. ee, eer 
The Madness of I a , ‘ . . 580 
Vol. I.—DAVID COPPERFIELD. Now ready. Christian or Casuist ? ‘ i ae 
Vol. I.—DOMBEY AND SON. Now ready. ‘Blind Old Dandolo” st. - + 582 
me Modern Men: M. Guy de Maupassant ‘ . 582 
Illustrated from the Original Plates. Stars of Even 583 
) Bold Type, Good Paper, and Clear Print. In Training . ° ; : : - . 584 
Large omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is preserved by My Lady . : ; ; , ; . 585 
occasional summaries in italic type. Rabelais in the F ‘lat. By ‘1’. : ‘ . 586 
a ea ; Money and Stock Markets : ; ‘ . 587 
. Arnold's English Literature Series is issued in two Editions: Ballad of the Maid of Kent. By Robert Lamb 
The plain-cloth Edition, Price 1s, 6d. Wallace. , . ue: ‘ . 588 
The gilt-edged Edition, Price 2s. Song of Love. By Arthur Reed , ‘ . 588 
0 Correspondence : Newman ° : . . 588 
; The Paradox of Style ; : ‘ ‘ . 589 
: PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMITH writes that— ira and Company. : ‘ ‘ : pose 
, d iction . , : , ; ” i 59 
YOUNG’S GENERAL ASTRONOMY (Royal 8vo, 550 pages, with “em Euphrates +592 
250 Illustrations, 12s. 6d.) is ‘a grand book by a grand A Book-Worm’s Holiday 593 
man,’ and thinks ‘it should become a text-book wherever De Quincey’s Resnemics . ; : _ 594 
the English language is spoken.’ Dupleix ats , ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 594 
Oldand New . ‘ : : , ; . 595 


London : ws ‘ARNOLD, ‘1 Warwick oy, EC, 


Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


W. T. STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 
Lorp WOLSELEY. 
W. G. GRACE. 
Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. | ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clear and so packed with 
insig tht as this must needs be a palpable hit.'—.S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘Brimful of good things, brilliz — phrased.’—S?. Stephen’ s Review. 

‘Clever personal sketches. . The whole series is most readable and entertain- 
ing. "—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Not much in our line. . . . Many are decidedly clever.’.—A thenaum. 


LONDON : ‘EDWARD ARNOLD, 1s WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


A. J. BALFour. 

C. S. PARNELL. 
Lewis Morris. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
C. H. SPURGEON. 

Aucustus HARRIS. 





40 Pages Octavo, with Coloured Diagram. 
THE ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION OF THE 
‘CHALLENGER’ RECORD 


Exposed by WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.S.S. (Author of ‘The Standard of 
Value’ and ‘ The New Principles of Natural Philosophy.’) 

Post Free 1s. of the Publisher, 

17 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BR MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COU NTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on - by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
2e SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
All FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 


VOL, IV. 








Books of the Week . , : ‘ , . 895 


NOTICE. 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 





Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouG as, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND Son at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





See 


AN ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY THROUGH AN 
UNKNOWN LAND (Thibet). By W. W. ROCKHILL. 


THE FIRST EMIGRANT TRAIN TO CALIFORNIA. 


By GENERAL J. BIDWELL. 


HOW LONDON ISGOVERNED. By ALBert SHaw, in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for November, which com- 


mences a New Volume. Price Is. 4d. 


THE NOVEMBER PART OF ST, NICHOLAS for YOUNG 
FOLKS (price 1s.) commences a NEW VOLUME, and contains 
the opening chapters of ‘The Fortunes of Toby Trafford,’ by 
J. T. TRowsBRIDGE ; ‘ The Boy Settlers,’ by NoAH Brooks; 
and many Short Stories, Poems, and Essays, nearly all profusely 
illustrated. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
Z 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED __ | ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890 IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


I am instructed by the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE to intimate 
NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will soon be closed. : 


The SECOND LIST will be published in the Scotsman on an early 


«& date. 
Parties wishing to subscribe are invited to do so. Subscriptions may 
be sent to me direct. 
FINLAY C. AULD; S.S.C., 
Hon. Secy. and Treas. 
38 YORK PLACE, 
COR id M A S | EDINBURGH, 15¢4 October 1890. 


DUTCH 
BULEs 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilium, and all other 


(Same as used by Lorp SAtispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each | 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 
Ricans : Bulbous Plants and Roots. 
| 


LAST WEEK. Superb Complete Collections for In- and 
WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, 1st NOVEMBER. | Out-door. The Cheapest!!! 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, At 98., 128., £1, 18., £2, 28. £3, 38., and £5, §8.—Delivered 
true to name and Carriage Paid to urchaser’s door ix Great 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 


| Britain and Treland., 
; In ordering above Collections, Purchasers should state whether 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), : 
FAREWELL PARACHUTE DESCENT py Proressor Grats. | 


required for In- or Out-door. 
NO PACKING CHARGES. 

GREAT ATTRACTIONS FOR CLOSING DAYS. Beautifully Illustrated English Amateur’s Catalogue gratis and post 

S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. free cm mgpneaiion te 


- — VAN MEERBEEK & CO.,, Growers, 


DUTCH BULBS. vi ereceltn sci anceesins 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 
Coal and Coke Merchants, 














ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S GuINEA PACKAGE OF CHOICE 
HARDY FLOWER ROOTS, 








For Spring Gardening, contains 1035 well-selected Sound Bulbs, viz.:— 
50 Hyacinths, distinct colors. 50 Persian Ranunculus. 3 7 L O H I A N R O A D. 
50 Tulips, single early. 40 French Ranunculus. 
> uae, Counle. 24 Gladiolus. WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton 
f25 Tulips, single late. 50 Snowdrops, single. ‘ 
20 Narcissus, Polyanthus. 50 Spanish Ins. Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, é , ; ‘ : - 2s 6d. 
30 Narcissus, incomparable. 24 Scilla Hyacinthoides. Brownieside and Ste pe nds, : . , , . - 21S. 
24 Narcissus, Poeticus. 24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox). Benhar and Wallsend (Al loa), . . : ‘ . : : - 208 
24 Anemones, double. 24 Triteleia Uniflora. Ferniegare and Stanrig, . , , . F . - 18s. 6d. 
so Anemones, single. 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winter Shawfield and Virtuewell, : . , : » 178. 6d. 
400 Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kilton gue, ‘ ; . : . 16s. 6d. 
Half this quantity for 11s. | Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.) ; Haywood, . ss ° - 
y = c : aioe! é ’ | Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ‘ 5S. 
THE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice and Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ; . - , ; 19s. 6d. 


Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 
The above Packages may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 
3 Cross LANE, Lonpon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
For details of - other Collections of Bulbs for INDOOR and SPRING “eg ; tae : i 
GARDENING. and particu lars as to FREE DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
1890 (94 pages, in English), which will be sent Post Free on application to our District OrFrices— 
Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, Nr. Haarlem, Holland. STOCK BRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Ptace, P.O. 


} NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON ROoab. 
! MORNINGSIDE—102 MornincstvE Roan, T.O. 
F U R S 2 HAYMARKET—18 HAyMARKET TERRACE. 


GRANGE—31 MarcuMonr Roap, T.O. 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


2d September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 


JOHN BENTLEY & CO., | ——---—_- 


THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
OLD SHI yn Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 

Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free ready to wear. 

27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. Sample New W hite Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 38. gd., 48. gd., 5s. gd., 


or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4- ‘fold Linen C ollars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most | IRISH SOX Hand- “Knit by Doneg gal Pe: asantry, warm, durable 
; ¥ ; 4 . . ° | and comfortable, 2 pairs, post ree, 28. 0¢ ens 
fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. od., 
Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, | 45: 94+) 55: 94., or 6s. gd. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
5 : £ gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 
Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. 


SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 


N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 











Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





FIRST—ano—FOREMOST, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with MILK—a NOURISHING and EASILY Pure milk, which Children and Invalids are often unable to digest, 
DIGESTED FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
PUDDINGS, OMELETS, SPONGES, etc. 


(See our New REcIPEs on Packet.) delicacies containing more or less butter and eggs, when prepared 


And for THICKENING SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. with Corn Flour, are easy of digestion, 


when boiled with a very little Corn Flour usually becomes 
digestible to the weakest stomach; even puddings and other 
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NOTES 

Mr. Batrour’s Newcastle speech on Friday evening was 
a serious and permanent contribution to political contro- 
versy. No living British statesman combines the specula- 
tive with the practical faculty in so remarkable a degree 
as the Chief Secretary. None is capable of sustaining such 
severely logical and closely coherent trains of reasoning. 
He comes to politics as a philosopher, not as a Philosophe: 
contrasting him with Mr. Morley one is moved to reflect 
that it does indeed ‘ tak’ a heid to play gowff. He dwelt 
first on a characteristic feature of the Opposition tactics. 
At the bye-elections Ireland ‘takes a back seat,’ and the 
candidates depend on every species of extreme and 
absurd pledge that can be given as to future legisla- 
tion in England and Scotland. But in the semi-official 
utterances of the party Ireland is the only subject on 
which it is found possible to maintain the semblance of 
agreement necessary for the management of a political 
combination. Real agreement there cannot be ; for there 
is no knowledge. By diligently repeating the same 
formulas they keep up the appearance of unity ; though, 
if they take their stereotyped phrases seriously, Mr. Bal- 
four warned them that every attack they made on the 
Irish Executive, everything they say about Ireland and 
everything they leave unsaid, ‘carries with it the tacit 
pledge to a policy in the future which they will find it 
very difficult to redeem, and which they cannot redeem 
except by the destruction of civil society in Ireland down 
to the very roots.’ He then took up and dealt with the 
suggestion that the Government should defer to the wishes 
of the Irish members, and it was on this topic that he 
chiefly brought his merciless logic to bear. 





He pointed out that to consult your political oppo- 
nents had always been impossible under the system of 
party government, even though the gulf between had 
been a narrow one. How doubly and trebly impos- 
sible must such a course be when, in spite of all at- 
tempts to make light of it—in spite of the ‘ comedy of 
constitutional agitation’ which is not the least like the 
reality, the difference is as great as that which separates 
the Parnellites and the Unionists. But who are the Par- 
nellites? They represent, say, three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, and they are chosen by Mr. Parnell on his 
sole responsibility, in such a manner that he gets a party 
admirably suited to be a House of Commons fighting 
machine, but not a body of men who in questions not 
directly connected with party politics have an opinion 
worth considering a moment. Think, too, of their record 
in the past. They obstructed the Light Railways Bill 
and the Land Purchase Bill. ‘In all their speeches, 
good and bad, dull and eloquent, pointless and prolix, 
never yet have I heard anything even approaching a sug- 
gestion for dealing with the real difficulties’ of Ireland. 
Above all, they have an active policy of their own. They 
have condoned crime, broken the law, attempted to rob a 


class, indulged in spoliation, recommended boycotting, 
done nothing to stop even graver forms of crime. Suppose 
Mr. Morley came into office, and these crimes ceased. 
Then they have been not the revenge of an oppressed 
people but the dodges of a party in want of place. The 
Gladstonians have been but the scene-shifter and supers. 
The real actors have been the boycotters and’ mutilators, 
the murderers and roughs. But suppose Mr. Morley 
comes in, and these crimes do not cease: is he not going 
to enforce contracts and protect the police? He may try 
it. But there are laws, not the work of sovereigns or 
parliaments, at the base of every society. 





On Saturday afternoon Mr. Balfour, still bent on carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country, devoted the whole 
of his speech, as he was no doubt bound to do, to the 
necessary, if thankless, task of refuting the Gladstonian 
versions—in particular Mr. John Morley’s—of the scuffle 
between the mob and the police at Tipperary. He 
began by defending the presence of Mr. Shannon on the 
bench: pointing out that if you were to change the 
personnel of the Irish Administration once a day out of 
deference to Nationalist criticism you could not keep 
pace with the fertility of Irish invective. During Mr. 
Morley’s tenure of the Irish Secretaryship, resident 
magistrates under his orders came straight to the bench 
from the streets of Belfast where the rioters were being 
dealt with by bayonet, by bullet, and by buckshot, and 
tried the rioters themselves. After a happy defence of 
the tu quoque argument (‘I don’t save the play but I 
damn the critics’) Mr. Balfour plunged into a long and 
elaborate examination of the evidence as to what happened 
at Tipperary which it is not necessary to recapitulate here. 
No one feels more strongly than the Chief Secretary him- 
self the trifling and ephemeral nature of such squabbles ; 
no one realises more vividly how little they have to do 
with the great issue at stake. It is sufficient to record 
how triumphantly he demonstrated the glaring incon- 
sistency of Mr. Morley’s and Mr. John O’Connor’s accounts 
of the affair, and to note the characteristic loyalty which 
prompted his eloquent defence of Colonel Caddell. 


‘Wuicu do youthink,’ he asked his hearers, ‘ has played 
the nobler part?’ The unscrupulous orator who can al- 
ways command an audience of thousands, who is backed 
by a subservient press, every calumny from whose lips 
is echoed from one end of the country to the other? 
or the man who amid a population rendered hostile by 
the agitator’s arts, knowing that his every word and 
act will be misrepresented on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, nevertheless does his duty as a gentleman, as a 
man of honour, and as a man of courage? Mr. Balfour 
concluded with a remarkably impressive and stirring pas- 
sage in which he called attention to a speech by Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, who—professing to seek Home Rule by 
constitutional means—yet boasted the other day that 
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the end he had in view was precisely the end set before 
themselves by the rebels and criminals of the past—the 
independence of Ireland. How deeply Mr. Balfour's 
shafts went home was sufficiently proved by the tone of 
Mr. Morley’s reply to him at Newcastle on Monday: a 
reply supremely impotent and ineffective. Mr. Morley 
said in effect that he had been more than five days in 
Ireland, and that he was not sure about the Belfast riots, 
but remembered having appointed a commission to inquire 
into them. Not a word, however, did he vouchsafe about 
Mr. John O’Connor’s version of the Tipperary riot ; though 
he indulged freely in those familiar heroics of his which 
somehow never throw off their curiously faded air. 





Mr. Grapstone’s speech in the Corn Exchange at Edin- 
burgh on Tuesday was in melancholy contrast. He made 
no attempt to strike out any fresh line of thought, but 
was content to follow the thrice-trodden path of sophistry 
and misrepresentation. That Ireland stops the way ; that 
we never knew that Ireland wanted Home Rule till 1885; 
that Mr. Balfour's policy has been a failure: and that the 
absence of crime in Ireland is due solely to a better feel- 
ing towards England: these be sayings which would be 
truisms were they true. Nor was there any freshness in 
such statements as that Ireland is governed under a system 
of coercive law totally different from that we have this 
side the water, or that the administration of the law is 
worse than the law itself, or that in such a state of things 
the Irish ought to hate the law, or that the Government 
itself is the greatest master and the most perfect pattern 
of illegality, or that the brutality of the administration is 
combined with the insult of absenteeism. The old and 
ten times discredited versions of Mitchelstown and Charle- 
ville and Tipperary, the murder of Inspector Martin, and 
the rest, were summoned from limbo to bolster up these 
assertions ; nor does it once seem to have crossed this ex- 
Prime Minister's thoughts that all this tends to a state of 
society in which each man shall obey only what laws he 
chooses. It need not be said that no definition was given 
of the boon which the Irish desire, nor any hint of the 
precise method whereby the Empire is to be rid of an 
‘intolerable nuisance.’ 





Mr. Griapstone had every cause to be rejoiced and 
surprised by the result of the Eccles election—provided, 
of course, that he either forgot or sympathised with the 
methods favoured by Mr. Roby. Wholesale promises, the 
bribery of classes instead of individuals, may tell against 
the Union in any bye-election ; but promises, like curses 
and chickens, come home to roost. Mr. Gladstone’s cal- 
culations at West Calder on Thursday cannot be treated 
seriously. If it gives him any satisfaction to assert that he 
and Mr. Parnell will have a majority of 80 or 90 in next 
Parliament, no one would be unkind enough to grudge it 
him. After complaining that the use of the word ‘ Sepa- 
ratist ’ was a barbarous practice, Mr. Gladstone compared 
the state of Ireland to that of Italy under Austrian rule, ' 
and, dwelling on the results of the formation of the Italian 
kingdom, invited his audience to picture an Ireland which 
should stand in the same position to Britain as Italy now 
does to Austria—and yet he is not a Separatist! An ex- 
tract giving a most misleading view of Thomas Davis and 
his aims was read, and was doubtless accepted as gospel 
by the audience. Ifthey only read the recently published 
life of that rebel—but ‘our masters’ have no time ‘or 
that, and must just read their history through Mr. Glad- 
stone's spectacles. He then unfolded his labour pro- 
gramme. An Eight Hours’ Bill he will have none of— 
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though as regards miners he preserves an open mind. 
He disclaimed any desire to flatter ‘our masters,’ but 
asserted that they were always right, and advised them 
only to ‘continue to be just.’ Co-operation and combina- 
tion received some vague words of praise. ‘One man 
one vote, and ‘shorter Parliaments,’ were added to the 
official programme of the Gladstonian party; and to a 
panegyric of liberty the curtain was rung down on the 
second act of the new Mid-Lothian play. 


Ar Glasgow on Wednesday the Attorney-General made 
an unpretentious but useful addition to the oratory of 
the week. He set himself to reply to Mr. Gladstone's 
speech of the day before, and had no difficulty in pointing 
out the monstrous inaccuracies and unjustifiable assump- 
tions with which it bristled. When, asked the Attorney- 
General, had the Irish leaders formulated a modified and 
limited demand for Home Rule before 1885, or even after ? 
Why, Mr. Gladstone himself distrusted them so deeply 
that he called on the country to give him a majority inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote. Sir Richard commented with 
great but not excessive warmth on the tone in which Mr. 
Gladstone had alluded to the murder of Martin, and in con- 
nection with his invective upon the resident magistrates 
quoted some highly instructive statistics to prove that 
their judgments were reversed in the superior courts upon 
the whole less frequently than was the case with inferior 
tribunals in England. Two new canons, he continued, 
seem to have been promulgated: if you are charged 
with an offence and don’t like the judge you are entitled 
to abuse him as much as you like ; and if you are charged 
with an offence and the evidence against you is getting 
strong you may run away. 


Tue news from Tipperary is good. Mr. Sheehy, M.P., 
has been committed for contempt of court, after repeated 
insults received with a strange forbearance. The regret 
is that the magistrates did not see their way to strike 
sooner, for Mr. Sheehy was neither the first nor the worst 
offender, and a very strong feeling is growing amongst 
working-men that an Irish member may do with impunity 
what would double the punishment of a poor man on his 
trial before a Scots or an English court. Patience is a 
virtue, no doubt, and no doubt the patience of Messrs. 
Irwin and Shannon has been heightened by the reflection 
that they of all men must stretch the law to the utter- 
most in favour of the gang of voluble and noisy law- 
breakers on trial before them. But they would perhaps 
have done well to remember that these men are there not 
as political prisoners but as common offenders, and (with 
the example of the Irish Chief before their eyes) to treat 
them exactly as though obloquy were not and misrepre- 
sentation were a lost art. If such painful impartiality and 
self-restraint as theirs be the signs of personal enmity, the 
average criminal would desire nothing better than to be 
judged by his foe. But Messrs. Sheehy and Co. are not 
average criminals: they are only Irish politicians. 





Tuere has been a strong revival of republican feeling 
in Portugal since the revolution in Brazil ; and this has 
helped to make the popular frenzy against the African 
Convention dangerous not only for Ministries but for the 
monarchy. Portuguese diplomacy has pressed this danger 
upon Lord Salisbury all along as a reason for modifying 
the Convention ; but without effect. We may suppose 
Lord Salisbury to say : ‘What I am bound to maintain at 
the risk of war I cannot surrender because you tell me that 
unless I give in you will have a revolution.’ But Conti- 
nental revolutions are always disturbing; a Portuguese 
revolution might be felt somewhat violently in Spain ; and 
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on all accounts thought of it must have given Lord Salis- 
bury some uneasiness. It would now appear from The 
North German Gazette that there is so much uneasiness at 
Berlin that it must needs speak out; and a cry is raised 
thatthe British Government isendangering the monarchical 
principle everywhere. Now, of course it might do that 
and yet be blameless for nothing more than the conse- 
quence of asserting just rights. But the official or semi- 
official German journalist accuses the British Government 
of pursuing its advantages against Portugal in an over- 
bearing, domineering, selfish way. If the Portuguese 
people are furious it is because ‘ the unscrupulous applica- 
tion of the hand of the stranger’ maddens them. These 
are not friendly sayings. But perhaps the German Govern- 
ment calculates that, dreading responsibility for a Portu- 
guese revolution after public warning, Lord Salisbury 
may give way. The Portuguese pretensions were always 
favoured by Germany, be it remembered. 


Tue French Chambers meet in a mood which by 
comparison may be said to offer prospects of peace and 
stability to the Government in power. ‘The country 
desires quietness’ is the message brought back from 
the Departments. Prospects and messages of the kind 
are often, however, deceptive. Boulangism will not give 
much trouble. It was scouted ignominiously out of the 
Chamber. Ministers will let it die a natural death, un- 
less it provokes a parting kick. All that the discussion 
has given rise to is another little crop of duels. There 
is some uneasiness about Dahomey and about French 
colonial affairs generally. The financial and tariff ques- 
If MM. Rouvier and 
Roche tide the Republic over these rocks they will be 


tions are more serious matters. 


fortunate Ministers. The new French Tariff Bill is a 
document of prodigious size, containing no fewer than 721 
clauses. It is framed on reciprocity lines, and contains a 
minimum tariff applicable to imports from countries that 
do, and a maximum tariff for countries that do not, admit 
French goods on favourable terms. The general effect 
will be to grant more protection to agriculture and manu- 
factures and to heighten the cost of living in France. 


Tuere are more imposing, there may be more beautiful, 
churches in Italy than the Cathedral of Siena, but few 
hold greater treasures or are of more interest to the stu- 
dent of the Cinguecento. The fire which last week de- 
stroyed the cupola and played havoc with the interior may, 
however, have done little damage that is not reparable. 
The Library with its freseoes—(which, Vasari says, owe as 
much to Raphael as to his master Pinturicchio)—is safe, 
and the pavement under the dome is reported to have 
been preserved, Had it been destroyed no great harm 
would have been done, for nearly the whole of the origi- 
nal pavement, the work of Duccio di Buoninsegna and 
Domenico Beccafumi, was removed some years ago to the 
museum, and the copies in the church could easily be re- 
placed. We have yet to learn if the old inlaid éarsia 
choir-stalls and Riecio’s more modern wood-carvings have 
escaped in whole or in part. Their destruction would be a 
loss beyond repair, The busts of Popes which surmount the 
nave have probably suffered, and doubtless the frescoes 
have been partially destroyed—those in the choir were 
‘renewed and restored’ in the early years of this century, 
so we shall hear of their loss with comparative equanimity. 
What has been the fate of the historical relics is not yet 
known. There are many: as the crucifix carried at the 
battle of Monte Aperto, whose loss will be more to the 
Sienese than to Art. 
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Tue Italians who are flocking into the United States 
have attempted the transplantation of the Mafia from 
Sicily to Louisiana. A Murder Society has been founded 
at New Orleans; and its first achievement has been the 
shooting down of Mr. Hennessy, the chief of police, while 
other men charged with the administration of the law 
have been marked and warned. In the South they have 
short and sharp ways of dealing with attacks of this kind. 
A Public Vigilance Committee has been formed ; and there 
have been many arrests. Anti-Italian riots are threatened ; 
and there even has been talk of preventing the landing of 
a ship-load of one thousand Italian emigrants who have 
arrived in the Mississippi. 





At length it may safely be chronicled that the Aus- 
tralian strike has no more fight left in it. The sum of 
£20,000 which the Trades’ Council of London proposed to 
raise for it will not be raised. The Unions did not respond, 
and it was suggested that it should be got as a loan. That 
did not seem likely to be accomplished ; now it is certain 
that it will not. Mines are still ‘jumped’ by the strikers 
here and there; but this is but the final sputtering of 
flame before final extinction. So much so that, we are 
told,‘ a general resumption of work’ is now prevented, 
‘solely by the difficulty of obtaining coal.’ We hear of 
‘the enormous moral effect’ of a steamer for New Zealand 
having been loaded at Melbourne by members of the 
Bohemian and Athletic Clubs ; but the ‘ moral’ influences 
that have broken the strike are the resolute resistance of 
the employers and the determination of the authorities at 
any cost to keep the peace. 





Tue London and St. Katharine Docks Company, and the 
companies of the South, East, and West India Docks have 
posted a significant notice to the effect that the existing 
agreement between the Dock Directors and the Dockers’ 
Union, which expires on November 4th, will not be re- 
newed. The notice will be followed, it is said, by similar 
notices at the Royal Albert and the Tilbury Docks. It 
means that the understanding of a year ago will lapse, 
and that from November 3rd the companies will employ 
‘free labour.’ That is the first direct and general chal- 
lenge to the New Unionists’ claim to monopoly of the 
labour of the docks, and it is to be hoped the Dock 
Companies will maintain it sturdily. 





Tue London School Board is laying up for itself wrath 
against the day of wrath. In spite of all protests, it has 
confirmed and ratified its vote for free pianos ; it has taken 
no note of the demands made on all sides that a free and 
independent inquiry should be made into the planning and 
building of its schools ; and it has let out that an extra 
penny will be levied next year, making its rate about thir- 
teen pence in the pound. Certain exasperated and venture- 
some folk have taken counsel concerning the free piano 
vote, and have derived some comfort from the opinion that 
the Board in spending money on pianos will act u/ira vires 
and in contravention of the Education Acts, and that 
therefore those who voted the grant may possibly be asked 
to pay the piper out of theirown pockets. Then ‘ indigna- 
tion’ meetings are holding here and there to condemn 
the jerry-building and the extravagance, especially in the 
matter of teachers’ salaries, which range from between 
£300 and £400 for masters to £200 and £300 for mis- 
tresses. But with all the exasperation it does not appear 
that anything can, or will, be done but dismiss the Board 
when its time comes, and then permit the election of 
another to play the self-same pranks. 
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TUESDAY'S SPEECH. 

R. GLADSTONE has shown himself once more 

in Mid-Lothian, and has again addressed him- 

self to the discussion of public affairs. As a spectacle, 
he has been a complete success. There is no more 
‘interesting figure’ in the three kingdoms than the 
prince of word-spinners who held forth in the Corn 
Exchange on Tuesday; and it is impossible that he 
should present himself in public without gratifying 
But to view him 
and to hear him were very unequal pleasures. The one 
was a treat which the readers of political history fifty 
years hence (when we can hardly hope the results of his 


a great and many-sided curiosity. 


peculiar operations in statec raft will be exhausted) will 
envy us; the other was a profound disappointment to 
his friends, and no pleasure to his foes. It was not ex- 
pected on either side that Mr. Gladstone would have 
anything new to say on the Irish question. But from 
the all-but-explosive accumulation of energy that we 
heard of, the fire that raged within him to leap forth 
and consume his enemies, it was expected that we 
should witness the delivery of some fine passages of 
rhetoric. It may be that the fine passages have yet to 
come ; but, so far, Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of Par- 
nellism has been destitute alike of every kind of force 
and every sort of charm. 

Yes, Tuesday’s speech was mere garrulity—garrulity 
tiresome from the repetition in feeble phrase of argu- 
ment that had become threadbare months ago and 
accusation that was always ridiculous. Still would he 
declaim from the text that if Ireland’s representatives 
in Parliament cry out for a change of government in 
that country, a change of government must be ac- 
counted good and cannot be wisely refused: which, 
with all deference to ‘the greatest statesman of his 
In urging this absurd argu- 
ment he still substitutes his personal idea of the kind 


age, is sheer nonsense. 


of government demanded by Ireland’s representatives 
for their own specific description of it. He cannot 
think, at any rate he will not allow, that it goes beyond 
the Home Rule arrangement that fluctuates in his 
own mind. What though the cautious Mr. Parnell 
himself openly says that ‘Ireland must take her place 
amongst the nations of the earth, declaring more par- 
ticularly (as he did no later than June last) that an 
independent (or Protectionist) fiscal system is abso- 
lutely necessary ‘ to enable us to take the first steps for 
the creation and consolidation of the Irish nation’? 
Mr. Gladstone does not understand that that is what 
Ireland’s representatives are aiming at, though he 
holds that, whatever it be, it should at once be granted. 
But though he must choose to be deaf if he does not 
mean to be dumb, we of the opposite party are under 
no obligation to stifle our senses; and the use of 
them proves to us that here he talks deceits. And yet 
again Mr. Gladstone harps upon the wickedness of the 
Government in proclaiming a dislike of coercion and 


then coercing : as if there were no such thing as neces- 
sary coercion, or as if those who must needs employ it 
could not possibly prefer to be spared the necessity. 
His ‘argument’ is that since the men in power assured 
the constituencies in 1886 that coercion was hateful to 
them, they have no moral right to use force against 
rioting or to coerce the fearfully coercive system of 
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boycott. That is what Mr. Gladstone’s creaking 
homilies on this point come to; and of course he t Sales 
no account of the fact that, in casting on the Irish con- 
spiracy the religious light of his countenance, he has made 
the necessity of coercion infinitely stronger than it would 
otherwise have been. Again, too, the old Mitchels- 
town story! ‘There was a time, evidently, when Mr, 
Gladstone thought he saw in ‘the Mitchelstown mas- 
sacre ’ the material of another atrocity agitation. The 
offences of the police in the market-square of Mitchels- 
town were not exactly Bulgarian, nor could they be 
made to appear so by any exertion of rhetorical inge- 
nuity. But there was bloodshed, bloodshed, bloodshed ; 
and the artist in the great Atrocitarian arose to pro- 
mise a pretty success out of it if he was only let loose 
with all his pack of words. ‘The attempt was made— 
the promise failed; and Mr. Gladstone has neither 
been able to understand his disappointment nor to get 
over it. Still will he try the Mitchelstown Massacre 
whenever he wishes to work himself or his audience into 
a Bulgarian agitation; and still he fails of his main 
effect without understanding why. 
it is perfectly well understood that rifles are for shoot- 


The reason is this: 


ing with, batons to baton with ; and that when a mob 
puts itself in conflict with a police which nobody would 
dream of disarming, both police and mob may be ex- 
pected to suffer: as they did at Mitchelstown. One 
point in Tuesday’s speec +h Mr. Gladstone seems to think 
a new and a strong one: namely, that the cost of keep- 
ing order in Ireland just now being extremely great, 


economical considerations point to the surrender of 


Ireland to Mr. Parnell as a cheap arrangement. ‘There 
is nothing new in the suggestion, and it is as desti- 
tute of promise as of novelty. It does cost a great 
deal of money to keep down a conspiracy which yet 
is said to work by perfectly constitutional methods : 
but what would the cost be in the long-run if it were 
allowed to succeed ? This question we have to consider 
and it appears to most of us that, if the cost could all 
be reckoned in pounds, shillings, and pence, without 


regard to political consequences or the bloodshed of 


a necessarv expedition under certain circumstances, the 
And that sug- 
gestion being dismissed, there is nothing more in the 


balance would not be in our favour. 


Corn Exchange speech to remark upon except a repeti- 
tion of the well-known fact that Ireland stops the way 
in Parliament ; further proof that Mr. Gladstone is 
more than willing to confirm the Irish malcontents in 
their resistance to the law and _ its officers ; further 
evidence that he would rejoice to see a little more 
inflammation in the country; a feeble fling at Mr. 
Balfour as an ‘ absentee” Secretary ; and an apparently 
shameless reminiscence of Mr. Forster. 

At this rate Mr. Gladstone’s fifth Mid-Lothian Cam- 
paign (or is it the sixth ?) will be the dullest and the 
most ineffective of all. We have gone the weary round 
of his Irish arguments again and again ; and if he cannot 
be more rousing in his re-statement of them, he will leave 
Mid-Lothian with as many Gladstonians as he found ‘on 
his arrival, and with as many Unionists who believe, as 
they believed long ago, that his ‘arguments’ are a sort 
of inventions, with as little of statesmanship in them 
as there is of spice in the wooden nutmegs of trans- 
atlantic commerce. His Mitchelstown illustrations and 
accusations—nothing whatever can be done with them, 
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either to ‘enthuse’ his followers or to stir his oppo- 
nents to a more vigorous contempt: otherwise they 
might be useful to both parties. Even his defence of 
a constitutional agitation which draws sustenance from 
the poor penn’orths of milk denied to dying children 
has lost its novelty. Wedo not make out that its 
repetition fires the admiration of his friends any more ; 
nor has our party the advantage of being stirred by 
it to a more lively opposition. Who pays the ex- 
penses of the campaign we do not know ; but unless it 
shows more animation than it begins withal, it will not 
be worth the money. So far as the Irish question is 
concerned it certainly will not; and that, Mr. Glad- 
stone says, ‘ overshadows and eclipses every other.’ 
BURTON, 

TN Richard Burton—dead at Trieste after eight-and- 
I sixty years of vigorous and abounding life—the 
race has lost a personality unique after its kind and 
typical in certain ways of the great conquering and 
governing qualities whose exercise has made our Britain 
the premier empire of the world. An Irishman, with a 
dash of the Romany and a mingled strain of Highland 
Celtic and Huguenot French, he had such a measure of 
the genius of adventure as was present in none of his con- 
saving and excepting in Gordon, perhaps, 





temporaries 
alone. At the same time he was not the man to shine in 
years of peace nor the man to work with profit in the full 
glare of modern civilisation. For one thing, obedience 
was impossible to him: he was extremely conscious of 
his strength, he was fully alive to the virtue of his 
extraordinary parts, and he was not slow to let others 
know that he knew, and that side by side with his 
knowledge of himself there co-existed a vigorous con- 
tempt for them. Moreover, it is fair to say of him 
that he was if not unscrupulous at least resolved to 
make his presence felt at any hazard to himself 
and other people’s feelings: that, in fact, he would 
have his way, whatever his environment and no matter 
what the cost—in time, will, energy, any and all of the 
values in which the results of life are stated. In 
medieval years this passionate self-assertiveness and 
this keen eye for the main chance according to Richard 
Burton would have made him a leader of Free Com- 
panies, with irregular (or original) theories concerning 
the rights of property and theories as original (or 
irregular) in respect of the conditions of military ser- 
vice and the right of every captain to change sides 
as occasion served and interest required, whose prac- 
tice might either have erected him into the tyrant of 
a petty State or have brought him to the halter or 
the block. In these piping times of journalism there 
was no such chance; so he had to content himself with 
being the greatest traveller and the boldest adventurer 
of his generation. In his most famed achievement— 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina in the character 
of an Afghan Muslim—he was rivalled, if we remem- 
ber aright, by the late Hermann Bicknell, who went 
the Haj as a Persian from Shiraz ; while it is certain 
that Gifford Palgrave could and did pass himself off 
as an Arab among Arabs with at least as much of 
ease and daring as were Burton’s. But the achieve- 
ment is none the less an achievement of the first order. 
To consider it without a wondering admiration is im- 
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possible: so vast is the amount involved of hardihood 
and self-confidence, of linguistic skill and_histrionic 
genius, of resourcefulness and vigilance and resolve. It 
is said that, first and last, he only once betrayed him- 
self, and that not again was the witness of his lapse into 
Occidentalism seen alive of men. He denied the story, 
of course ; but one scarce sees why. He may well have 
been its author, for one thing; and for another, there 
is none—not even in this mealy-mouthed and madly 
sentimental age—that would have blamed him for 
avoiding death at the expense of another person’s life. 
On the whole, indeed, it is easier to believe that for 
once in his life Burton was actually the victim of an 
attack of modesty than to believe that the story is not 
true. The flavour, in any case, is true Burtonesque : 
it hints at the successful exercise of a strong will at 
a moment of peculiar peril, and at the same time it 
is rather gruesome than not. That, indeed, is the 
quality of the stories you have about him. They will 
make romantic history a hundred years hence; but 
just now it does not do to hint at them in print. Fully 
told, they might explain why it was that the discoverer 
of Tanganyika died no more than Sir Richard Burton, 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Trieste. But to tell 
them fully were to uncover many curious episodes ; 
and “tis best to leave them where they are. 

In literature as in travel Burton’s work was mostly 
single-handed. He wrote the worst style in the world 
—the vilest in an age of villainies: a compost of archa- 
isms and neologisms, of slang and English that has faded 
out of life and English that is only English to the adept 
in journalese. It availed him nothing that he could ex- 
press himself in some thirty or forty languages and dia- 
lects when he came to write his own ; for the pedant was 
at least as strong in him as the adventurer. His transla- 
tion of the Lustads is not much if at all more readable 
than the more recondite and slipshod of the ‘ works’ of 
Robert Browning; his rendering of the Thousand 
Nights and a Night is no more comparable to Mr. 
Payne’s as literature than Mr. Payne's is comparable 
to it as an outlook on Oriental life and a lexicon of 
Oriental peculiarities. It has been objected to this 
latter work that it includes a great deal too much of 
Burton undefiled to be tolerated even as a contribution 
to our knowledge of Arabic literature. But the objec- 
tion has always seemed a piece of vain and miserable 
cant. True it is that Burton made books much as 
he desecrated holy places and explored untrodden 
Africas—to please himself and with a view to tram- 
pling on the toes (or over the prostrate bodies) of all and 
sundry in his way. But when all is said, he has helped 
the general to such an understanding of the East as 
none but the specialist has hitherto enjoyed ; and it is 
possible to argue, as it is tempting to believe, that in 
the end his fame as a man of letters will rest upon the 
story of his journey to Mecca and his notes to the 
Thousand Nights. 

He is dead who had lived so variously and so fully, 
and who knew so much of life. Perhaps he was not 
respectable; but who cares? At any rate he was a 
man; and the tendency of the time so strongly sets 
against his kind and to the profit of the men who are 
likest women that his departure touches one with a 
great sense of loss. It is folly to say of him that he 
failed ; for had he not lived his life ? Perhaps it were 
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unwise to publish the secrets of that life abroad. But 
not to admire the man that lived it is impossible. Im- 
possible, too, not to regret that so few of Richard 
Burton’s like are left, and that for these few the chances 
are growing year by year less favourable even than they 
were for him. 





QUID PRO QUO. 


TONE too soon the ship-owners of London and of 
the country in general have resolved to do some- 
thing to save themselves from ruin and their trade 
from chaos. For more than a twelvemonth they 
have endured the humiliations of the vanquished with 
so much patience that the victors, flushed with their 
success, have shown the true temper of Jack Cade. 
They have swaggered and they have threatened, and 
still with such success that nothing will satisfy them 
but that the earth should be the labourer’s and the 
fulness thereof. We have noted from time to time the 
main incidents in the development of the situation. 
Dockers, seamen, and firemen have formed unions and 
have struck for higher wages in London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Bristol, Cardiff, and elsewhere, till now 
there is not a port in the country without its union. 
That phase has passed, and now they ‘ federate’ their 
unions, and insist all round that they shall have a 
monopoly of the shipping trade, and that ship-owners 
and dock companies shall lie down to be walked over 
by hob-nailed boots. At length—and none too soon 
—the ship-owners have resolved to put an end to this 
ignorant, reckless, and ruinous tyranny. 

The ship-owners and the dock companies have been 
to a considerable degree culpable in letting things 
reach the present desperate pass. ‘They are not with- 
out blame in provoking the London Dock strike of fif- 
teen months ago, as we pointed out at the time. Then 
they gave way to what seemed an overwhelming public 
opinion, of which they seem to have been in dread 
ever since. At least, they have yielded again and again 
to the most impudent demands, till they are fain to 
confess that they are paying labourers 15s. a day for 
less than eight hours’ loafing and pot-walloping. This 
much, however, may be said for them: that this 
Fabian action—whether or not they have pursued it 
of set and prudent purpose—promises to serve them 
well. It has permitted their opponents to esteem 
them thoroughly beaten and cowed, and has en- 
couraged them to flagrant disregard of discipline and 
faith. It is notorious that the dockers not only do not 
keep their bargains with their employers but also set 
at naught the authority of their quondam leaders. The 
latter fact, however, must not be presumed upon ; for 
the dockers are of the disposition of all savage and un- 
disciplined hordes: they obey the orders of men who 
will lead them to plunder until the plunder is won, 
upon which they break away until danger threatens or 
plunder beckons again. The dockers will probably be 
as united and as obedient as ever when they find them- 
selves threatened in their ill-gotten gains. 

In this view it seems that the Ship-Owners’ Federation 
made a tactical mistake in letting it be made public that 
they intended in the last resort to ‘lay up’ their ships in 
all ports. ‘They have declared it was ‘premature, in the 
sense that the intention is not likely to be immediately 
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carried into effect; but it is also ‘premature’ in the 
other sense. In their repudiation of the announcement 
made in Tuesday's Times, they show that they are 
still embarrassed by their old bogey: they are afraid 
of ‘public opinion’; they wish not to ‘ alienate public 
sympathy.’ If their cause is good and just, why should 
they trouble about ‘public sympathy’? Such timid 
self-consciousness was not wont to be the temper in 


which English merchants conducted their affairs. Of 


course it is expected of them that they will not, on 


small show of reason and with impulsive lightness of 


heart, ‘lay up’ their seven millions of tonnage (out 
of a possible nine millions which form the whole of 
the British mercantile marine), and thus threaten to 
raise the price of coals and of all our imports, and 
endanger the existence of much of our carrying 
trade. It is expected of them that they will be- 
have as capable, prudent, and patriotic citizens, who 
will do all in their power to avoid bringing even the 
shadow of disaster on the community, but who yet are 
resolved henceforvard to be master in their own house, 
They say that they have no objections to unionists as 
such, but that they must be free to engage whom they 
will to do their work; and in that contention the 
English sense of fair-play will certainly sustain them. 
They must give fair and full trial to ‘free labour,’ and 
make such arrangements as shall ensure that their free 
labourers shall be protected from the boycotting and 
violence of the would-be monopolists ; and they must 
with all the resources of the Federation sustain all re- 
sistance against extortion. ‘They must, moreover, exer- 
cise their vigilance and make their power felt in every 
port of the country where insubordination arises ; for it 
is a great eruption of wrong they have to treat, and 
little good will be done if they rest satisfied with re- 
moving a pimple or two. Let them give ample and 
resolute way to that course, and then—if they are still 
unsuccessful—then they may talk of * laying up’ their 
ships, and none will blame them. 


THE WRONGS OF THOMAS ATKINS. 


LV, ANY rumours are afloat with regard to disaffec- 
we tion, or alleged disaffection, in various branches 
of the army. The newest refers to the supposed refusal 
of certain men in an infantry regiment, under orders for 
India, to turn out for the last parade. In this parti- 
cular instance it is plain from subsequent information 
that the incident either never occurred or was enor- 
mously exaggerated. Happily there can be no doubt 
that in almost every other case there has been similar 
perversion of truth. Any one familiar with the service 
as it is knows perfectly well that shows of sulkiness 
approaching to insubordination are not uncommon 
among recruits who know little of, and care less for, 
tradition. Nine times in ten the outbreak is purely 
superficial and requires only local treatment. Any 
officer worth his salt knows how to apply such treat- 
ment, and in the past the cure was always prompt 
and certain. Now, however, that the press has almost 
achieved the Steadesque ideal and has an eye at every 
crack and an ear at every keyhole, circumstances the 
most trivial are seized by the hungry grubber after 
‘copy, are falsified, kitchened, seasoned according to 
demand, and served up piping hot: in which way the 
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thing that is not is made to tell pretty much as the 
thing that is. At the same time, though much of what 
is said about the condition of our regiments is not new, 
and a great deal more of it is quite untrue, there is, 
as every officer knows, an ugly modicum of fact. It is 
not true to say that a bad (or insubordinate) spirit is 
afoot among our soldiers, but it is true that from many 
regiments that good spirit and that high tradition 
which have enabled our army to survive all the attempts 
of the War Office to destroy it are more or less on 
leave of absence. ‘There is not the least reason to be 
surprised at the fact: it would be utterly unreasonable 
to expect that it should be otherwise. Moreover, it is 
not a fact which should lead us to despair. The army 
is just what we make it ; these many years past we have 
been deliberately attempting to break its spirit and 
to destroy its traditions; we have not yet succeeded, 
but we have gone some way towards success. 

Happily what we have done we can still undo. We 
treat our Atkins as if he were neither a man nor a 
reasonable being, and we expect him to prosper under 
the treatment. 
reasonable to suppose that the best thing would be to 


He does not prosper, and it seems 


vary the treatment. A great deal has been said of 
the vexations and humiliations which Atkins has to 
endure. A great deal more will have to be said (and 
also done); for, the truth is, most of the accusations 
charged against the system are well-founded. The 
petty aggravations and annoyances to which our lines- 
men are subjected are almost incredible. Two hun- 
dred years ago a private in the Buffs was promised a 
shilling a day—and occasionally got it. To-day a 
private in the Buffs is promised a shilling a day—and 
never gets it by any chance. ‘The public believes that 
Atkins gets his clothing, his lodging, and his rations 
free. Atkins knows to his cost that he does not. 
The advertisements by whose means the Government 
induces him to enlist are simply salted with lies, and 
the many exactions which the letter of the law allows 
are aggravated by administration always thoughtless 
and sometimes cruel. During the recent manceuvres 
of the Aldershot flying column, the scanty pay of the 
infantry privates was actually charged, under the head 
of * Barrack Damages, with the supposed value of the 
furze burnt in the neighbourhood of the camps! The 
fines, the subscriptions, the deductions of every kind, by 
Whose means the pittance of Thomas Atkins is whittled 
away are innumerable. But this is only asmall matter 
compared to other methods by which it is sought to 
disgust him of his profession. A man enlisting at 
eighteen remains six years in the ranks, and at twenty- 
four is offered a bribe of £24 (in the shape of deferred 
pay) to leave the service. Human nature being what 
it is, he accepts the bribe in ninety-five cases out of a 
hundred. The money is just enough to give him one 
glorious spree, and that is all. Burdened with his 
liability to the Reserve, ignorant of any trade, utterly 
untended by the State, he starts on the easy down- 
grade to the workhouse or the gaol, stopping at every 
stage to tell his friends and companions exactly what he 
owes the nation he has served. 

With everything to discourage him, the soldier too 
often becomes what most men would become in his place: 
sullen, indifferent, apathetic. Sometimes, fortunately, 
regimental tradition takes hold and makes a man of 
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him. Happy the regiment with many such privates! But 
what can be done to destroy tradition, to trample out 
regimental feeling, and to make true fellowship in arms 
impossible, that our precious system may be relied upon 
todo. At this moment a regiment with a distinguished 
name is under orders to sail for India in a few weeks. 
Before it embarks not scores but hundreds of men will 
be discarded ; not one hundred but five hundred will 
be drafted in to fill up the companies; every second 
man in the battalion will be a stranger to officers 
and comrades alike. Only one thing can be worse 
than the condition of the battalion which has re- 
ceived the drafts; and that is the condition of the 
several others which have contributed them. And the 
story of this one is the story of nine-tenths of those 
that are sent on foreign service. 

We have said enough to show why those who best love 
the force are most afraid for its future. If we consent 
to treat our soldiers as British citizens who have chosen 
the honourable profession of arms we can have a good 
army. If we continue to capture our recruits by fraud, 
to aggravate and annoy them in every way while they 
are in our service, and to discharge them with contemp- 
tuous neglect when we have done with them, we shall 


have a conspicuously bad one very soon. 





THE TWO VOICES. 

N “R. ARTHUR BALFOUR is doing all that one 
4 man can to reform the practice of British poli- 
tics. He sticks doggedly to his practical exposition 
of the business-like view of politics. He alone, pro- 
bably, among members of the House of Commons— 
perhaps an exception ought to be made in favour of 
Mr. Goschen—is capable of making in public a speech 
containing not a sentence, not an assertion, not an argu- 
ment, which he would be ashamed to utter in private 
conversation with men socially and intellectually his 
equals. Both his speeches at Newcastle are examples 
of this, though one was a considerably more striking 
performance than the other. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that the order of them was not reversed. It was clearly 
expedient to make the popular speech to the popular 
audience and the better speech to the better audience ; 
but if it could conveniently have been arranged that 
the banquet should be the day after the meeting in- 
stead of the day before, Mr. Morley would have had 
less excuse for ignoring his opponent’s more important 
and remarkable utterance. As it was, he was able with 
a certain amount of plausibility to devote himself 
almost solely to Mr. Balfour's second speech, which con- 
sisted principally of a dissertation of his (Mr. Morley’s) 
misdeeds in a particular connection, and to leave un- 
noticed the far more weighty and interesting challenges 
offered to him in Mr. Balfour’s last speech but one. 
He was quite subtle enough to perceive this and to 
make the most of it. 

About Mr. Balfour's second speech, Mr. Morley’s 
speech in answer, and Mr. Balfour’s letter in reply— 
and, for all that is known at the time of writing, Mr. 
Morley’s rejoinder—it is not necessary to say more than 
afew words. Mr. Morley charges the Irish Administra- 
tion with being a set of tyrannical oppressors because of 
the manner in which the scuffle at Tipperary a month 
ago was suppressed. Mr. Balfour gives conclusive reasons 
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for the opinion that there was no tyranny nor oppres- 
sion on the part of the Government or of anybody con- 
nected with it. Mr. Morley, in order to diminish the 
conclusiveness of Mr. Balfour's reasons, misquotes him 
with a dexterity and a resolution of which even Mr. 
Gladstone would have no call to be ashamed. Mr. 
Balfour reveals Mr. Morley’s falsification. Further, with 
respect to the question whether Mr. Shannon ought 
or ought not to try the conspiracy case, Mr. Balfour 
—to use his rather neat phrase— damns the critic” by 
explaining that Mr. Morley did the same thing, only 
very much more so, for weeks together during the Bel- 
fast riots. Mr. Morley admits that he has nathing to 
say. Really all this only shows that it takes very little 
to turn a liter rary philosopher, who confronts. anarchical 





revolution, or the ruin of his country, in a mood of 
‘sombre acquiescence, into a man who acquiesces, 
whether in a ‘sombre’ manner or otherwise, in lying, 
chicanery, any kind of ignominy that comes handy, 
whenever he has a political purpose to serve by doing 
so. Most people who have watched Mr. Morley care- 
fully were pretty much of that opinion before Mr. 
Balfour went to Newcastle. 

The earlier and unanswered—not to say unanswer- 
able—speech was much more instructive. It recalls in 
vivid and forcible terms the essential problems which 
all government whatever is an endeavour to solve, and 
the government of Ireland more obviously and unmis- 
takably, perhaps, than any other which is constantly 
under our notice. Of two things one: either a Glad- 
stonian Administration would have to abandon law in 
Ireland, or it would have to give practical effect to the 
delirious and abject whine of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
broken spirit, that ‘the game (!) of law and order is 
up. The latter hypothesis is absurd. Its practical 
adoption could legitimately lead but to a humble 
petition to Kaiser Wilhelm 11. to take over the British 
Isles and utilise them as a homeeopathic asylum for 
insane Germans. ‘Therefore, the other branch of 
the alternative must necessarily be adopted. And 
a Gladstonian Administration would be compelled to 
administer, and—in ever so small a degree, with ever 
such cowardly ineptness—enforce the laws of the land, 
whatever they might happen to be, in which case the 
whole criticism of the Opposition on the proceedings of 
the Ministry resolves itself into a question of how many 
inches of sticking-plaster are required to bind together 
the gaping wounds on Mr. Harrison’s head—which we 
trust that he has not yet been rash enough to expose to 
the fury of the autumnal airs. Was it reasonably neces- 
sary to strike Reporter Keating (if that was his name) 
so as to knock his finger against his lip? or could order 
have been preserved by the excoriation of his finger 
only? Itisamere question of detail. Mr. Morley said 
nothing about this dilemma, which, if the banquet had 
only come after the public meeting, would have ‘sounded 
its dread “orns at his door’ even more clamorously than 
it actually did. 

Then there was another challenge which it would 
have been interesting to see the Liberal philosopher 
take up. Does he or does he not approve of the 
existing system whereby Mr. Parnell, by means of a 
sixpenny telegram shot out of some obscure portion of 
the Ewigkeit, nominates the members for his eighty- 
odd pocket counties and boroughs? Does he think it 
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a truly Liberal development of popular government, 
of democracy ruling itself? We shall never know 
his views on these difficulties of his position. He 
had to deal with the glove thrown down by Mr. Bal- 
four on Saturday, and he did so partly by refusing 
to take it up, and partly by appearing to take up 
another which he had concealed up his sleeve for the 
purpose. Of Friday’s gauntlet he took no notice what- 
ever. ‘Though not—and not likely to be—emphasised 
by the process of hostile criticism or attempted reply, 
Mr. Balfour's speech of that day will remain a remark- 
able instance of a spoken essay going to the root of its 
subject, and exhibiting clearly the spirit in which all ad- 
ministration, and especially Irish administration, should 
be undertaken. 
carefully. 


It can hardly be read too often or too 
It remains only to congratulate Mr. Balfour 
upon his steady advance in eloquence: a dangerous 
faculty, but one which has its uses for honest men, and 
is indeed so plentifully possessed by rogues that honest 
It would 
be difficult to find a better example of eloquence rightly 
used than Mr. Balfour’s noble vindication of Colonel 
Caddell, or his immediately subsequent exposure of the 


men in these days can hardly do without it. 


essential identity of the aims and the complete harmony 
of the methods of Mr. Dillon, the ‘ constitutional (and 
runaway) agitator, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien, the Fenian 
and rebel. 





THE MADNESS OF PORTUGAL. 


PPNHE Portuguese Government must not beggle at 

the African Convention very much longer. Every- 
one is sorry for the poor young King, and most people 
appreciate the difficulties that beset his new Premier. 
But it is absurd to suppose that a great international 
question can be hung up indefinitely in deference to 
the passions of a mob worked upon in turn by anti- 
dogmatic agitators. ‘True, T'he North German Gazette 
is good enough to inform us that by insisting on our 
rights we shall bring the royal family of Portugal into 
contempt and so help to undermine the monarchical 
principle in Europe. But this is merely a re-statement 
of the old Cobdenite argument : that the impertinence 
of minor nationalities is tolerable in proportion to their 
weakness. ‘That line of thought, or want of thought, 
went out of fashion after Lord Palmerston’s Don Pacifico 
speech ; and now even Cobden’s biographer is loth to 
let himself be called a Cobdenite. Even J'he North 
German Gazette must admit that a petty kingdom 
which can be forced into incivility towards a great 
Power, by the action of mobs and dem: agogues is ina 
parlous state 





a state that no amount of foreign for- 
bearance could radically cure. And_ besides, it should 
be clearly understood that it is of little importance to 
Britain whether the Convention stands or falls to the 
ground, while it is of the utmost consideration to Por- 
tugal that she should secure and enjoy an international 
title to a vast extension of her dominions in Western 
Africa and to a fair satisfaction of her claims in the 
Kast. Only—she must make haste. 

Unless General Chrysostomo has drawn wisdom from 
reflection he will advise his sovereign to reject the Con- 
vention. He was not prepared, he said before closing 
Parliament, to accept the arrangement even with modi- 
fications : in consequence of what had happened on the 
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Zambesi! Does this mean that he believed the cock- 
and-bull story about a wanton attack by British gun- 
boats upon the patriots who sought to bar their way ? 
Or was he in possession of the real facts, which are 
that, in spite of a ‘ vigorous but verbal’ protest on the 
part of the Portuguese authorities, four British gunboats 
have escorted up the river a large flotilla of stores for 
the African Lakes Company ? He must live in a fool’s 
paradise, indeed, if he imagines that we purpose to set 
aside those provisions which free the river. The effect 
of such mulishness can only be that things will take 
their natural course. ‘The agreement will fall through, 
that is to say, and the British South Africa Com- 
pany will immediately make good its occupation of 
the Manica country—(Mr. Colquhoun has just con- 
cluded a treaty with the king thereof)—including the 
part within the proposed Portuguese boundary. — It 
will also seize upon the district south of the river which 
forms so convenient a barrier between our possessions 
on either bank. One can hardly wonder that all 
along Mr. Rhodes and his friends have hoped that the 
Convention would come to nothing. 

Also, it is not likely that the disintegration of the 
Portuguese dominion would stop there. Somebody 
would be sure to ask what your Lusitanian is doing in 
Africa at all? He is entirely unprogressive ; he bulks 
so small that much of Portugal in Africa is occupied 
on paper only. Even on the sea-coast he and his breed 
are outnumbered by Englishmen who manage to make 
a living in spite of crushing imposts, and in the teeth 
of an effete Government which relies on an army of 
kidnapped savages—such as the fifty poor devils who 
escaped the other day at Cape Town. Small businesses 
are useless nowadays, and the Portuguese would have to 
go. It would be a pity, for, after all, their grandfathers 
fought under the Duke, and British blood and British 
treasure have been expended lavishly enough in secur- 
ing the mother-country from the greed of France. But 
the fault would be wholly their own. 


CHRISTIAN OR CASUIST ? 
we & man sees no way out of a business diffi- 


culty by telling the truth and doing as he 
would be done by, the Devil seizes on the oppor- 
tunity to suggest that there are exceptions to every 
rule; that, when the straight road will not serve, a 
roundabout road may and ought to be taken ; and so 
on till, if his argument be heard out, he has demon- 
strated that, in certain circumstances, untruth is no 
lie, omission no wrong, taking no robbery, killing no 
murder. ‘The honest man’s eyes are opened to see 
that, whenever it shall suit him to leave the straight 
road a reason can be given for the deviation ; but 
he is more surprised than pleased, because all this 
casuistry avails not to stifle his conscience. Most 
men parley with the tempter, and in a_ business- 
pinch—threatened (say) with immediate bankruptey— 
are betrayed into lying and cheating, salving their 
consciences the while with the pleas of necessity and 
an intention to pay. Such is the intermediate state 
in which wander on the great majority of the tempted : 
they have fallen, but not to the depth of the regular 
criminal, whose heart goes wholly with his hand. Prince 
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Krapotkine, an authority on the subject, reports that 
the regular criminal has a good conscience, founded on 
the conviction that society is wrongly constituted to- 
wards himself, so that what society treats as his crimes 
to him are acts of restitution or of vengeance ; and to 
an Edinburgh audience the Prince thus once explained 
the failure of Christian philanthropists to produce an 
impression on the regular criminal. To address the 
regular criminal as if he had an evil conscience is simply 
to miss the mark. 

The application of these generalities to the Parnel- 
lite and crofter methods is direct : the commandments 
are broken by both Parnellites and crofters with the 
good conscience of the regular criminal. Society, they 
say, is wrongly constituted towards them, so that they 
feel justified in breaching the commandments to help 
themselves. To the honour of Ireland and of the 
Roman Catholic Church, one clergyman not altogether 
without a following—Dr. O’Dwyer of Limerick—has 
declared that whatsoever others do, he for his part will 
not do evil that good may come: even to gain the 
Home Rule for which he longs he will have nothing to 
do with boycotting and the Plan of Campaign. To the 
shame of the Free Church, no such voice has been 
uplifted in the Highlands. The F.C. minister in the 
Highlands, like the ordinary parish priest in Ireland, 
prefers casuistry to morality. ‘ Certainly it is not right,” 
he says, ‘that a man should remove his neighbour's 
landmark, but’——-! And he proceeds to enlarge on 
the exceptional circumstances of the Clashmore crofters, 
who did remove their neighbour’s landmark and other- 
wise ‘ did evil in the sight of the Lord... To the shame 
of Scotland some of her M.P.’s have also lapsed into 
casuistry, thereby putting what is far more valuable 
than the Constitution into the melting-pot. They 
dilate on the exceptional circumstances of a starving 
family in order to justify that general withholding of 
rent which the Irish agitator is striving to bring about; 
and one of them has actually tried to elicit the sympathy 
of his Fifeshire constituents for political murders in Ire- 
land by recalling the case of Archbishop Sharpe. 

It may be that as yet the men of good repute in the 
Gladstone-Parnellite alliance are only in the interme- 
diate stage towards the mental condition of the regular 
criminal. Why otherwise should they gloss over with 
euphemisms the evil deeds to which they incite or at 
which they connive ? Mr. Gladstone, for instance, pro- 
fesses to sees in Irish boycotting only the exclusive 
dealing of a Primrose Dame; while Parnellite orators 
and journalists, who know its atrocities as well as Mr. 
Gladstone himself once did, describe it as ‘ bringing 
public opinion to bear.” On the other hand, there may 
be no saving grace at all in these euphemisms ; for 
even the Invincibles had their euphemism: they mur- 
dered nobody, they only ‘removed’ their victims. 
Whatever may be the case with men having responsi- 
bility, it is certain that thousands upon thousands of 
the obscure and ignorant, who were honest men a few 
years back, have under Gladstone-Parnellite teaching 
reached the last stage of moral deterioration. Not 
that they would murder, with Invincibles and dyna- 
mitards: murder is not in their line, any more than it 
is in the line of many a burglar. But, having got the 
length of appropriating or spoiling their neighbour's 
property with a good conscience, theirs is the mood of 
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the regular criminal. Witness the resolutions passed 
in public meeting by some of the Lews crofters. While 
thanking the authorities for promised boons, they in- 
timated that, should these boons come not at all or 
not soon enough, they would again begin raiding the 
deer-forests and otherwise help themselves to their 
neighbour's property. Thus do these ‘ poor men, as 
they describe themselves, encourage one another to new 
breaches of the Eighth Commandment. 

True it is that casuistic poison is more potent over the 
single man, tempted by a crooked way to a private end, 
than over the units of a multitude entering on a crooked 
way toa public end. But the poison works both ways. 
The man who has emerged say from bankruptcy with 
the good conscience of the regular criminal is certain to 
be unscrupulous in politics ; and he that goes with his 
political party in bamboozling the public with the 
sophisms of casuistry is the very man to play the 
Jesuit at a pinch in his private affairs. How far the 
deterioration of public sentiment has already gone 
may be measured by the callousness with which attacks 
on property and life and liberty in Ireland are regarded 
by so-called Liberals. On platforms and in the press 
the antidote is freely offered: it is the ‘ watchmen in 
Zion that are dumb.” How comes it to be left toa very 
small band, headed by a Roman Catholic bishop in 
Ireland, to kick at Antichrist and stand for his im- 
mortal enemy ? 





‘BLIND OLD DANDOLO, 


_—— = = : ; 

When we look at him, when we see him once more wmong us, we forget 
the flight of years. Our thoughts revert to that great Doge of Venice, old 
Dandelo, who, when he had nearly passed a century of honourable life, led 


the assault at the siege of Constantinople—( cheers /—and we hofe that not 
Sewer years of victory and of usefulness will be given to our leader also— 
(cheers )—and that for many a long day to come it may be his fate to lead the 
victorious legions of his party against the forces of intolerance, bigotry, and 
prejudice.'—LORD ROSEBERY. 


\ -ISCHIEF, mischief is afoot ! 

= Leaf and fruitage, branch and root, 
He detests the land whose whim, 
Changing, made a jest of him, 

By whose mandate he at last 

From his high estate was cast. 
Vengeance, vengeance! Tis his right. 
Vengeance on her in her might 

Not for gold would he forego . 

Hark to blind old Dandolo ! 


How he thrills and yearns and glows, 
Championing her chief of foes ! 
Vain, irate, his passionate mind 

Rich in fancies deaf and blind, 
Reasons nine and ten times slain, 
Facts the coinage of his brain, 
Slanderous charges, rancorous hints, 
Anything that speaks or prints, 

How the noble numbers flow 


Hark to blind old Dandolo ! 


Fourscore years and raging still 
With a sense of baffled will, 
Fourscore years and still on fire 
With an inveterate desire, 

Fourscore years and scenting yet 
The pride of place he cannot get, 
The idol of the general fool, 

Of common knaves the common tool, 
Tragic fact and idle show, 

Hark to blind old Dandolo ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


N GUY pe MAUPASSANT was never guilty of over- 
“"~"* confident indiscretion. Almost alone among those 
who follow the profession of letters, he endured a rigid 
apprenticeship. In his youth he sat at the feet of Louis 
Bouilhet ; he drank wisdom at the lips of Gustave Flau- 
bert. He observed life and nature with the devotion 
and single-mindedness of a student of painting ; he made 
innumerable pochades, which were mercilessly criticised 
by his master. A high ideal was set before him. As 
a painter learns to grasp the picturesque element in what 
he sees, to realise at a glance how a scene would com- 
pose on canvas, so M. de Maupassant was taught to view 
the world from the standpoint of literature, and, disre- 
garding their philosophic or moral essence, to think of 
all things in terms of his own medium. His unique 
education was fruitful of result. It prevented him from 
displaying his talent in the making. When he first came 
before the public as a writer of prose, he had already 
acquired the finished grace of a master. And though his 
enemies, who are generally the champions of the Young 
Person, may insult his books, they cannot convict him of 
bad workmanship or disloyalty to his art. 

Dignity and simplicity are the essential qualities of his 
style. He has no love of conceit or affectation. To the 
exotic diction of J.-K. Huysmans, luxuriant and mal- 
odorous as the Amorphophallus, he has a strenuous anti- 
pathy. He is never ‘ precious,’ nor is he touched with the 
flamboyancy of the dying Romantic School. Long-sought 
phrases, archaic terms of expression, have no charm for 
him: he ‘is indeed the declared enemy of fantasy. But 
he uses French prose—pure and undefiled—with rare 
suppleness and melody. He can fit it to laughter or tears, 
to frivolity or pathos. His diction is sometimes stately and 
sonorous, as when he describes the approach of autumn in 
la Petite Roque; sometimes playful and debonair, as in 
that piece of daring impertinence entitled /'Enragée, 
which Gyp herself might be proud to sign. No artist 
was ever more impersonal in his method. It would be im 
possible to deduce his character or opinions from his stories. 
He once praised Flaubert for secluding himself from his art, 
but himself is gifted with a still higher faculty of restraint. 
As far as is possible to mortal man he looks at others with 
an impartial eye. When you read his stories you think 
of him sitting on the boulevard, a cold spectator, noting 
the passions and follies of the passing throng, but never 
going with the tide of roysterers himself. At any rate, 
he always holds the scales with perfect evenness, and those 
who believe that a work of art should mirror the soul of 
the artist are likely to be disappointed when they read 
M. de Maupassant. His knowledge of life is amazing. 
He deals not with puppets but with men and women. 
The reader may not like his characters—he probably does 
not—but he must confess their blood and bone. He 
has created not a few types of men, but he has torn out 
the heart of womankind. It is impossible to read Notre 
ceur or Fort comme la mort without being convinced of 
the reality of the Comtesse and Madame de Burne. With 
all his interest in life, he has the keenest appreciation of 
Nature. He puts in his backgrounds with consummate 
art. His landscape is never permitted to usurp the place 
of emotion; his stories are not written ‘ up to’ local colour. 
In his work proportion and restraint are always dominant; 
and where the British word-painter fills a chapter with 
otiose epithet and senseless metaphor, Maupassant ‘shows 
you as much—or more—in half-a-dozen lines, With humour 
he is liberally endowed; and as he is the slave of no 
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formula of the schools, he is free to indulge his drollery. 
His longer stories are illuminated by flashes of caustic wit, 
but many of his contes—as le Rosier de Madame Husson 
and /a Maison Tellier—excite not the snigger of pruriency 
but the laugh of wholesome merriment. 

So far we have lavished unstinted praise on M. de 
Maupassant. What, then, are his limitations? On the 
threshold of a discussion concerning the author of Bel- 
Ami we are not seldom confronted with the objection, 
‘His themes are so unpleasant.’ True, they sometimes 
are, but the merit of a book is neither lessened nor en- 
hanced by the morals of its hero; and when you begin 
to apply to art the standards of life, from that moment 
your criticism becomes worthless and impertinent. A 
novelist is neither a preacher nor a policeman. As M. 
de Maupassant says himself: ‘La morale, l’honnéteté, 
les principes sont des choses indispensables au maintien de 
l’ordre social établi ; mais il n’y a rien de commun entre 
l’ordre social et les lettres.’ There speaks the voice of 
truth. The artist chooses such material as-he can best 
handle, and his motive must be taken for granted before 
criticism may utter a word. Had Maupassant been born 
within these isles he might have deemed the examination 
of a threadbare theology the most appropriate material 
for artistic expression, and it is not improbable that 
his way with it would have been masterly. But the 
predilections and sympathies of a cultivated Frenchman 
are instinctive to him, and it is mere fatuity to object 
that his stories are unfit to be introduced into board- 
ing-schools: the final arbitrement of the fitness of art 
is not yet—in France at least—entrusted to a jury 
of schoolmistresses. His limitations spring from a tech- 
nical rather than a moral cause. He is always seen at 
his best in his short stories—in this genre he stands 
unrivalled and alone—but he can seldom sustain the in- 
terest of a novel. He hammers and hammers at his point 
until his reader’s interest is exhausted. He develops his 
plot by repeating the same situation over and over again. 
In Bel-Ami you are tired to death with the oft-iterated 
assignation. In Fort comme la mort, when the Com- 
tesse does not call upon Olivier Bertin, it is that Olivier 
Bertin who waits upon the Comtesse. The same thing 
occurs at every interview ; and though the parties speak 
irreproachable French, they progress so slowly! and if 
only they would visit the Hippodrome or go to the Opera 
a little oftener, you would be so vastly better pleased ! 
Indeed there is a woful lack of variety ; and though you 
do not exact incident, you have a right to quarrel with 
the monotony of the scenery. M. de Maupassant’s 
method resembles that of the most distinguished of the 
Impressionists. And he also works far, better on a small 
canvas. <A big book from his hand is too often a con- 
glomeration of separate impressions, whereas a master- 
piece fails of its effect if it be not an organic whole. 
Pierre et Jean and Notre cur are admirable after their 
kind ; but who is rash enough to proclaim the victorious 
quality of Bel-Ami and Mont-Oriol and une Vie? 

M. de Maupassant has been declared a realist and a 
psychologist. But, in truth, he is neither one nor other. 
He belongs to no clique save the clique of art. He is 
only a psychologist in that his books do generally present 
a problem which clamours for solution. But he is never 
guilty of analysis. Instead of playing the chorus to his 
drama, he leaves you to discover the motive for yourself. 
The problem is not put quite so bluntly elsewhere as it is 
in Pierre et Jean, but it is a radical error to assume that 
this work was a new departure. Maupassant is incapable 
of descending to the painful dissection of nobodies in 
which Mr. Howells and the sham pyschologist delight. 
VOL. IV. 
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‘The artist who paints your portrait does not show your 
bones,’ he says ; and even so it is the author’s function to 
unfold his characters as they lived rather than to reveal the 
workings of their brains. Nor may this one with justice be 
called a realist. He rarely professes an interest in facts, 
unpleasant or not, for their own sakes. None is more 
zealous to discard the unessential ; and though now and 
then he allows himself to be swayed by his personal bias, 
he generally has a keen sense of the relative importance 
of things. Though he would be the last to confess it, one 
deliberate excursion has he made into the field of realism. 
A great part of Bel-Ami seems to be written from a sheer 
love of caddishness. But even Jove himself is sometimes 
known to nod; and in spite of failures which generally 
proceed from the desire to parade us new material, 
M. Guy de Maupassant remains the most accomplished 
novelist of his generation. 





STARS OF EVEN. 


XO the untutored vision of poets and other simple 
people a special charm may seem to cling about the 
dance ; but the finer sense of woman has long since dis- 
cerned that its true quality is not the poetry of motion 
but the furtherance of flirtation by means of the display of 
frocks. The dressmaker reserves it her choicest tints, her 
airiest fabrics, her highest imaginings ; and her creations 
in its service seem to grow lovelier with the years. Now, 
the simplicity that Arcadianised the wear of summer still 
lingers in evening wear ; so that the fashion is one of full- 
flowing skirts—with an edging of frill and of ruche—in 
tulle, in chiffon, and in net. Pretty, indeed, is a girl’s 
gown in buttercup chiffon, with buttercups twinkling round 
the edge of the skirt, bordering the short-pointed bodice, 
lingering just so far below the waist as to leave its slim- 
ness undissembled, clustering as a ruche round the bust, 
and even frilling the tiny sleeve. The effect is one 
of mingled cheerfulness and charm: as of a Herrick 
translated into chiffons. Not incomparable is a frock in 
white crépe de Chine, bordered with a transparent quilling 
of lisse, the bodice an adorable arrangement of tiny 
tucks and lace; ‘tis Snow-White’s wedding-gown, you 
think ; and you fall to quoting Gautier as you gaze. More 
elaborate—a suggestion of dawning skies—is an inspira- 
tion in satin, its pale ground thick-strewn with rose- 
leaves, wherover falls a veil of spangled net taken in 
with chains of rose-pink ribbons. Another is all of chiffon 
coloured like unto the leaves of the geranium—that 
scarlet creature bordering the skirt and mounting almost 
to the very waist behind. The trail of red across the dull 
green is wonderfully effective ; but woe to the wretched 
wearer if she sit out a dance, and forget (in the passion 
of a solitude a deux) to refrain from sitting on her decora- 
tions. Better for her to shun conservatories and keep 
the floor as though she were an Irish patriot, for this is 
the gown whose full effect is only seen in revolution. 
Now, it has been sagely remarked that a woman is superior 
to a statue in that she can turn round so that you do not 
need to walk round her; and in such a frock as this to 
revolve is more than duty—it is salvation as well. One 
of the newer ideas in evening wear is the festoon—an 
idea adapted from the middle of the ornate Eighteenth 
Century. One evening gown in India muslin has a triple 
row of frills so looped up as to fall into festoons. An- 
other of pink pongee, the front all striped with vertical 
rows of Valenciennes insertion, is deliciously suggestive 
of the robes of babyhood ; but the frill about the hem is 
narrow in the front, and so deepens and broadens at either 
side as to sketch the outline of festoons likewise. Of course 
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there are not wanting gowns more complex and elabo- 
rate in magnificence—such gowns as are the proper wear 
for them whose buttercup-and-daisy time is over, but 
whose ‘ mellow fruitfulness’ is still worth honouring and 
still worth pranking for the eye of man. One such creation 
—in bengaline—is covered with a transparency in lisse, all 
bordered with a rich embroidery of tulips. The bodice is 
draped with the tulip lisse, and both the shoulder-straps 
are crowned with a little posy of artificial tulips somewhat 
stronger in hue than their fellows in the embroidery. Now, 
the tulip does not lend herself readily to decoration—she 
is too flagrant, too personal, too ‘ you-be-damned ’ (as it 
were), in her disregard of the proprieties by which the 
floral world is ruled ; but here she gives the dress a quaint, 
stiff, old-world charm, pleasant to recognise and pleasanter 
still to carry and suggest. 

Among many delightful fabrics are dewdrop tulles that 
make their wearers look as if they somehow had some part 
in a fresh May morrow ; are black nets strewn with ‘azure 
sheen of turkises blue’ (or a galaxy of ‘quaking spangles’) 
that do taste a little, do something smack, of the Gaiety 
foot-lights ; are satins rich in texture and tasteful in de- 
sign—as a running pattern in green on a ground of apri- 
cot. A black gauze with a lovely design in daisies and 
mimosa, already given in marriage to an underskirting in 
a satin of chartreuse green, suggests (the wearer's com- 
plexion being capable of living up to it) effects of pro- 
vocation which it were best not to foreshadow—much 
less analyse and describe. In light woollen dresses the 
skirt is sometimes bordered with a full ruche that looks 
as though it were made of frayed tags of stuff all 
sewn together. Feather-trimmings are a not uncommon 
edging; and on one pink satin gown adorned with trails 
of leafage the deep flounce round the foot is garnished 
with bunches of feathers and roses. Of a dinner dress 
(from France) in white silk, hooded with a simple ruche 
of the same, the distinction consists in an over-drapery of 
white China crape garnished with a striped design in 
faint-hued flowers. The bodice is of pleated white silk, 
across which the crape is loosely drawn, and is then 
fastened in a point under the chin, the fulness being 
pleated in at the waist. Behind the crape takes on the 
shape of a sort of Swiss belt ; while on the skirt it is fast- 
ened up high at one side and then slanted away towards 
the right, ending in another point that falls across the 
ruche. Add a long train of the same material, and sleeves 
consisting of a shoulder puff with a loose frill below that 
reaches to the elbow, and you have a rather striking and 
uncommon effect. For dark dresses, net with large velvet 
spots is largely used ; but Russian net with lover’s knots 
in chenille is popular too. A dress of the latter over apri- 
cot satin, the narrow frill almost dissembled in two rows of 
velvet ribbon, is good to look upon. One dinner-dress (a 
bride’s) is in gauze over silk ; the bodice is low, and the 
sleeves, which are full and transparent, are made in gauze, 
and reach to the wrist, where they are finished by a tiny 
cuff and met by one-button gloves. 

The mock-gem is in, and a gorgeous fashion it is, and 
gaudy are the nights and days beneath its governance. No 
doubt it inakes all the world a stage in a peculiar sense 
—a sense not dreamed of in the philosophy of our only 
Jaques. But there is no more reason that the actress 
should have all the aids to seductiveness than there is 
that the Devil should have all the good tunes. Gold 
lace mystical with opals, copper ditto brave with tur- 
kises, and gold braid starred with amethysts, are trim- 
mings not to be disdained. Swiss belts aglow with gems 
are making, and for rough woollens worn at home there 
is no such consecration as your jewelled girdle. 
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IN TRAINING. 


HE cause of my undoing was a chance acquaintance 
with a ‘ gifted novelist’ of the realistic school. He 
was but indirectly to blame. He did not conduct him- 
self after the fashion of some of the literary characters | 
have heard and read of: he never invaded my domestic 
hearth to compass its ruin—(I have none)—nor did he 
make hay of what are termed, I believe, one’s ‘most 
sacred feelings.’ But certain idle words of his reacted on 
my own inflammable temperament ; so that I gave upa 
safe if not a lucrative appointment and hurled myself on 
the unknown. He was younger than I, but his success 
as a writer placed him high above me—so high above me 
that I was happy in hearing him discourse over my head 
by the hour. My listening powers pleased him ; perhaps 
he found them rare. One day I ventured to tell him 
how much his ‘vivid presentation of human nature and 
his remarkable gift of analysis and description ’—(I had 
been reading a ‘ high-class review ’)—had struck me. He 
swallowed it all like an automatic machine, dismissed my 
remarks as a twice-told tale, and the conversation again 
became one-sided. When he began to talk of the secrets 
of the profession I listened with every nerve. 

You had only to pick people out—‘ spot’ them, he said 
—to spin their life’s history: the slenderest clue, a glance, 
a word, and there you were! ‘The faces, my good crea- 
ture, he went on, ‘ the faces in a crowd: that’s the book 
you ’ve got to study—there’s your material made to your 
hand. The world is teeming with facts; you have but 
to accept, select, eliminate. You seize on a situation, 
a character—or shall I say they seize on you? You have 
but to develop logically and consistently to find the inevi- 
table, the triumphant, word which is to knock your public. 
Get the general hang of the thing, the tone of a voice, the 
note of a smile, the import of a gesture; the rest will come 
of itself. A man has intuitions, revelations What? 
You have none? Wait abit. See here. Opposite you in 
an omnibus, say, is some one who stirs a certain train of 
thought or emotion. A face whirls past you in a hansom, 
or flashes significance at you from the express that crosses 
your own. What more do you want? Or, it may be, you spy 
some one reading a letter, scribbling a telegram, entering 
a house or leaving a restaurant, and suddenly something 
tugs at you. Within the embryo of a living, palpitating 
novel proceeds to clamour for expression.’ I listened 
with overwhelming eagerness. Ce n’élait donc pas plus 
malin que ca, the profession I had worshipped from afar 
with all the ardour and the glamour that attends ‘l’amour 
de l’impossible’? My faculties of observation and repro- 
duction were of a higher order than I knew? I, too, 
might share in the glorious task ?—I, too, increase the 
bulk of the growing mound of ‘human documents’? 
Scales fell from my eyes, the ‘fictile artist’s’ mantle 
seemed to have descended on my shoulders. Rapidly I 
provided myself with note-books and pencils to record 
impressions and register phenomena, and fared forth with 
a good and constant heart. 

Days ran to weeks, It was ‘ walk, walk, walk, till the 
brain began to swim, and walk, walk, walk, till the eyes 
were heavy and dim’; and still the tablets were virgin. 
After beating the pavement enough to last a life-time, I 
began to wonder if indeed the root of the matter were in 
me: till one or more of my teacher’s utterances would 
come back and hearten me. I haunted railway stations, 
church doors, docks, theatres, police-stations, public- 
houses, promenades. I need not say with what eager 
attention I scanned ‘the faces’: that book of modern 
scholarship. I became a weariness and a vexation of 
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spirit to porters, policemen, pew-openers, and people of 
all sorts and professions, including myself. In vain. Of 
three courses one: the faces told me less than I had 
been led to expect of them; or their language was not 
addressed to me; or if it were I had not the key to 
it. Not a creature beckoned with ‘magnetic look’ ; no 
‘burning eye’ shed inspiration on my path—as surely the 
poor student of human nature has a right to expect one 
will. And for my part,I felt none of the ‘ vague, infinite 
possibilities’ I ought to have felt. On the contrary, my 
ideas were very definite and primitive. If my ‘documents ’ 
looked nice I wanted to speak ; if they did not I was con- 
tent to pass them by. How remote an instinct thus ele- 
mentary from the complex emotions of the true student ! 
Every day I grew more faded and jaded ; yet I struggled 
on. Once for a moment I snatched a fearful joy when I 
thought I was at length on the eve of discovery, on the 
brink of a possible drama. With what seemed unerring 
instinct I had ‘spotted’ a couple grouping on the de- 
parture platform of a big station. I felt that the two were 
dividing: he for India’s coral strand, she to weep the 
years away surrounded by a suite of ‘faded reps.’ In cold 
blood I recognise that I did not invent the situation nor 
the expressive furniture, as (in a brief moment of unna- 
tural intellectual excitement) I imagined I had : but at the 
time I closed unhesitatingly with the opportunity, and got 
dreadfully into everybody's way as was my wont. Here, 
then, were the ‘ mute agony of separation,’ the ‘ restrained 
passion’ I had read of but not seen, the ‘hideous per- 
spective of the years,’ the ‘sordid’ dénouement, and the 
rest. Already I seemed to hear the reviews ringing their 
changes on the ‘dull realism of this masterpiece, the 
powerful yet microscopic touch, and, O heaven! they 
wrote of me! My brain reeled ; as in a glass darkly I saw 
the group break up, disperse, dissolve as it were into its 
component parts. Farewells were spoken, the engine 
trumpeted! Breathless with excitement, I too was sketch- 
ing a valediction: when the man I had been consigning 
to hot quarters in India remarked to the lady of the fur- 
niture, ‘ Well, my dear, now that’s over we'd better go 
and have a chop.’ 

In the social omnibus I yearned for the magic word that 
was to be the nucleus of some changeless masterpiece, the 
key-stone to an immortal romance of the streets. It did 
notcome. Sometimes we talked too much, and it escaped 
me; sometimes we sat ‘all silent,’ if no worse. Once I 
was sternly called to order, and told to be ‘good enough 
to put none of that nonsense in my daughter's head, sir,’ 
when, after (mentally) preparing a garret home for a 
young woman I believed to be unprotected, I was about 
to test the timbre of her voice. It is really humiliating 
to think of the numbers of people I have attempted to 
see home, pausing when they paused, bending with them 
in breathless confabulation over shrimps or ‘creases’ in 
which I was to have no part. From this hopeless struggle 
with the annals of the poor I emerged with the intention 
of following the fortunes of the rich. Once more—I 
blush to think of it now—lI stared beauty and fashion 
in the face; not, I must say, out of countenance. I 
tracked the way of luxurious old men and well-nourished 
middle-aged ladies, in carriages, in bath-chairs, and on 
foot. Their life’s history seemed to me to be liver; and, 
being inexpert in the phraseology of advanced naturalism, 
I was obliged to give them up. But not before I had 
been routed and dispersed by attendants as a begging- 
letter writer at the moment when I was producing my 
tables to record my impressions. In England the morgue 
of the classes and the uneasy suspicion of the masses 
certainly add much to the difficulties in the path of the 
peripatetic person of letters. My method at one time was 
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to track down inspiring hansoms. But I got no return. 
I never sighted again the Beauteous Being who, seeing 
me spell-bound on the curb, had the presence of mind to 
borrow an incomparable cab-fare; and at the time of 
asking I was too much troubled to treat her even as 
the simple episode she was. Sick of ‘ the tyranny of the 
human face,’ I turned again in despair from our ‘ stony- 
hearted stepmother’ and took refuge indoors. ‘If the 
aspect of a house,’ etc., my friend the novelist had said ; 
and when the aspect of a certain house ‘To Let’ did at 
length strike on my nerve-centres I caught at it as drown- 
ing men catch at straws. At least it was better than 
following fortunes in the street. The material was ready 
to hand: all I had to do was to sit down and work it 
up ; so I waited for the spirit of Realism to brood over 
my soul. But it did not brood. Much of the realism (and 
all the romance) was in the drainage, which was not what 
the tenants had represented: and I departed. 

My money was done, and I was ruined in wind and 
limb. My situation I had forfeited (like Augustus Moddle) 
by my rash conduct in running away, and my tables were 
spotless still. The world (as well as myself) is the poorer 
for this; but, though I understand that thousands of 
gifted men and women are at this moment scattering 
masterpieces broadcast, I myself have for ever renounced 
the study of humanity, and I am doing well as agent for 
the sale of the improved automatic Umbrella-and-Smoking 
Apparatus Combined. 





MY LADY. 


HE complexion is so exquisitely fair that there is no 

comparison for it ; to look for one would be to dis- 
honour her loveliness. It is strange that though it is so 
dear to me I cannot tell its composition. I am con- 
scious that she is fairer than I know, for my sight dims 
a little in regarding her; her beauty is blurred for me in 
a partial irradiance. As I near her eyes, which are the 
full centre of her glory, a haze sets in bedewing her 
mistily. I am content to know her thus, though I 
should wrong her great perfection. I would not have 
you think her pale or waxen; for those eyes and her 
canopy of hair are full of colour, and her cheeks are softly 
tinted. I cannot give you any image of her for the in- 
firmity of words. I have put about to describe her, but 
there are no terms for her; her loveliness is new to the 
world with herself. Her face is so delicately beautiful 
that I cannot separate its characters ; in itself it is an 
ultimate thought. Yet from each one of her features I 
should know her face ; they are so rare tome. When I 
look at her I am conscious mainly of her eyes, though 
should I meet them not the rest fills me so divinely 
that when at last she glances to me my delight flows 
over in madness. Observing the conduct of others, I 
wonder sometimes if aught is wrong with my vision 
that I see her so lustrous when they can be placid. 
I know not why she should be so different from her 
fellows. Of her dress I can tell but little, for its con- 
templation would lead me from her face. Yet they say 
it meetly clothes a gracious body. If it is meet for hers 
there is no higher praise for it. 

I would not you held mine to be a common affection ; 
yet I am at a loss in bare words to prove it above the 
general enchantment. If you could see her, ’twould be 
the argument. Her favour has ordered my life so wonder- 
fully as to make me a stranger to myself. I have desires 
and feelings greater than you would attribute to our 
mortal clay. I am constrained to put such delicate sen- 
sations into poor thoughts, and these into poorer language. 
I have grown subtler since I met her. I have not yet 
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resolved the secret of my fascination ; she makes of my 
heart and mind a dim confusion. When she speaks I 
marvel to find her material ; her voice distresses me with 
its reminder that there are times when others listen to 
it, and not I. I do not know whether it is this or the 
turn of her head moves me most; I beat at both; but 
when her eyes touch me she has no other magic. I dis- 
cern her smile afar, and then I rejoice with her. Her 
happiness has illumined the whole street for me ere she 
has turned the corner. In my thought I watch her by 
the hours in her daily progress, hanging upon her changes 
with tremulous delight, till I have forgot her bodily 
absence. I have striven at times to conceive a being of 
a finer mould, but my imagination has foundered in the 
venture. The most ingenious of my suppositions was 
pitiful beside her. I would keep all harm from her, 
though, as she holds me, so surely must she hold all 
else within her orders. My reverence would pro- 
tect her even from myself. When her skirts have 
swept by me I have been minded to take them to 
me, but have shrunk away lest the perfidy of my kiss 
should taint her. I fear to pluck my rose out of the 
morning lest perchance it bloom sweeter on the stem. 
And yet I would have her always by me ; the departing 
rustle of her gown is a dirge for me. I bear about with 
me the marks of my passion so that to my friends I am 
become as a fool. I am grown so inseparable from her in 
my thoughts that I am become her shadow ; to recall her 
image is to see my own stark face. I am fallen into a 
byword to myself because of her: she stands between 
me and the immediate concerns of life. Time has laid 
me under heavy bonds, who was from the first a captive. 
I have no thought nor feeling through the day that does 
not turn to her. Her soul stands now for mine ; there is 
but one between us, and that is hers. At nights I summon 
her picture to me ere I fall asleep; her vision drifts be- 
fore me till morning. In the dawn I take her from my 
heart, and regard her lineaments with dispassionate re- 
moteness. I call her then my dream and my illusion, and 
vow to live more sanely, as one who knows the gross roots 
of human affection. But this thought of treason passes in 
the second, and I fall to crying that the world is mad, 
not I. I have sworn that the secrets of the earth are 
ignoble, but at her smile I have forsworn myself. It is 
odd so exquisite a sentiment as mine should be of human 
derivation. I am aware that you will hold my rapture to be 
compound of final instincts, clear, catholic, unmarvellous. 
But there are deeper mysteries in the tangle of Nature. I 
will deny all earthliness in her. There is naught but 
Heaven anigh the transfigured soul. I am grown loftier 
now. I am grown graver too. I have become the prey of 
fell terrors. Each day an added impulse makes my life 
more ethereal ; each day my eyes are more familiar with 
her beauty, my lips with her name. But each day, too, I 
have the burden of a new fear, that she must meet the 
chances of the world. I dread the night for its dark 
vicissitudes ; I have a horror of the uncertainties of day. 
There is a word I dare not whisper to myself; it is a 
spectre stalking through my heart. There are such fears 
abroad in my life that I am a quaking coward. I ponder 
daily upon mortality. | Will not God who has given such 
goodliness preserve it? I set out with a vain glory that 
I had found this pearl; I am now the humblest of His 
creatures supplicating mercy. 





RABELAIS IN THE FLAT. 
ULES GARNIER’S series of paintings, /@uvre de 


Rabelais, which has already been seen in Paris, 
is now on view in London. According to the custom 
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of French artists and critics, the catalogue is prefaced 
by some pages, half exposition, half eulogy, by M. Hugues 
le Roux, who said some three years ago that this was 
the work that Garnier ought to do. This custom of 
mutual introduction is amiable, and at worst is better than 
bald self-laudation. It is true that the Scots proverb is 
something downright ; but in such things the Frenchman’s 
art makes all the difference. And in this case M. Hugues 
le Roux sounds his trumpet neatly and with a good dis- 
cretion. Also, Garnier was beyond question always a 
clever painter, and sometimes something more. And yet 
there will still be many people who think that, saving a 
few great exceptions like Blake’s Book of Job, illustrating 
the great books of the world is akind of sacrilege. Those 
who, so thinking, also count the chronicles of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel among the great books of the world will 
hardly admit that Garnier achieved the quest. It is true, 
as M. Le Roux says, that Doré’s art was too gloomy and 
monstrous to be just to Rabelais, that M. Robida’s is too 
grotesque, and that Garnier had thoroughly studied the 
author and his period, and avoided the faults of his pre- 
decessors. But after all we have to see not what Garnier 
avoided but what he positively did. 

Well, he has given us a series of solid and conscien- 
tious pictures which for the most part might be actual 
incidents in French life of the Renaissance time. I do not 
undertake to pronounce on their purely artistic merit ; 
for, even if that were within my competence, the atmo- 
sphere which we enjoy in the Thames valley during fine 
weather of the anti-cyclonic sort would have made it 
impossible, on the day I visited the gallery, to pro- 
nounce with any certainty. M. le Roux tells us that 
till quite lately Garnier confined himself to the range 
of delicate grey tones which Corot bequeathed to French 
landscape. Such tones will not bear to be seen through 
the crude and crushing greyness of a misty London 
morning: even strong colour looks dull and opaque in 
such a medium. Therefore I do not know what Garnier’s 
colour is really like, and feel bound to give it the 
benefit of all my doubts. I cannot doubt, however, that, 
like some other modern French painters, he was too 
fond of the colour of blood. There are broken heads in 
Rabelais, but it was needless to break them with ostenta- 
tion on the painter's canvas. Least of all was there any 
occasion to make a most literally raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones picture of Aschylus being killed by the tortoise, 
merely because, as the late Master of Trinity once said, 
the scholiasts would never let any great man of antiquity 
die in his bed, and Rabelais happens to mention this among 
other fictions. There is nothing beautiful nor specially 
Pantagruelic in an old gentleman's head being staved in 
by the impact of a heavy body; and I confess that, as I 
would much rather not see it, so I fail to find any artistic 
justification for Garnier telling us with great abundance 
of red paint how he thinks it would look. Or did he 
peradventure wish to emulate the realism of the Renais- 
sance book-illustrators ? He must have known as well as 
any one that modern manners would not suffer a modern 
artist to approach it, not even in Paris. 

As regards the effect of the gallery as a whole, Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel appear in their gigantic proportions 
in only a small minority of the pictures. This is quite 
right, for Rabelais is openly and of set purpose incon- 
sistent herein. Deducting the minority of subjects obvi- 
ously not of the real world, there remains a very fair and 
lively presentation of the humours of France and Paris as 
they were visible to Rabelais. And so far this is well, for 
Rabelais is an abstract and epitome of the Renaissance 
in its French incarnation. But Rabelais is a great deal 
more than an epitome of the French Renaissance, and the 
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qualities which make his book a great one are just those 
which of necessity escape the painter's hand. It is no 
reproach to Garnier that in showing us the things which 
Rabelais saw he could not give or show us the eyes with 
which Rabelais saw them. A great humanist chafing 
and striving against powers of darkness still formidable, 
passing abruptly from enthusiasm to irony, saving him- 
self in a cloud of seemingly wild buffoonery, with points 
of light in it for the more knowing, Rabelais is no more 
to be mastered by dint of antiquarian realism than by 
force of merely picturesque fancy. Garnier’s men are 
good sixteenth-century Tourangeois or Gascons (I must 
say his one Englishman ought to have been better: he 
is the conventional Englishman of nineteenth-century 
French caricature with his face fat instead of thin). But 
there is not—perhaps on canvas there could not be—any- 
thing ideal even about Pantagruel. Again, the fanciful 
machinery of the Pantagruelic voyage looks, when pro- 
jected on canvas, as clumsy as any common allegory. 
Bacbue with La Dive Bouteille becomes a buxom wench 
displaying herself in a more or less decorative attitude 
with a flask in one hand and a glass in the other. But 
such was not the mind of Rabelais. There can be no 
reasonable objection to the painter giving place to the 
animalism of Rabelais, even with boldness. Any one who 
objects to that had better not concern himself at all 
with ‘ces ioyeux et fructueux liures de Pantagruelisme.’ 
My feeling of shortcoming is not in anything he did, but 
in things he left undone or almost undone. Another 
point which I find missing in his gallery is the magnifi- 
cence of architecture we meet with in the book, in the 
Temple of the Bottle and elsewhere: surely a_ point 
characteristic of both the Renaissance and Rabelais. 

Yet in one subject, and that one of the highest and 
hardest, Garnier has risen to the full height. It is the 
legend of the voice that proclaimed the death of Pan, as 
related by Pantagruel. That which in the book is not 
seen but heard is turned by the artist, with allowable 
licence, into a vision. A dark mass of cloud on the horizon 
takes the forms of the dead gods of Hellas drifting away ; 
as they pass they disclose the three crosses of the Cruci- 
fixion, seen far behind, through a kind of radiant haze. 
There is nothing of earthly life but the solitary boatman 
onthe sea. ‘ Lors feut icelle voix plus haultement ouie 
luy disant et commandant. . . publier et dire que Pan le 
grand Dieu estoit mort.’ Here is the deeper imagination 
which we miss, perhaps unavoidably, in Garnier’s other 
work, It is to be regretted that his recent death has 
deprived us of the chance of seeing what more he might 
have performed in this kind. a 





MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


TIXHE past fortnight has been an anxious one in the 

London Money Market. Ever since the financial 
crisis in the Argentine Republic was aggravated by revo- 
lution there have been fears of failures both inside and 
outside the Stock Exchange. The banks generally, there- 
fore, have been increasing the cash reserves they keep at 
the Bank of England, and consequently have been lessen- 
ing the accommodation they give their customers. Quite 
recently apprehension has been increased by the banking 
failures in South Africa, the difficulties of the New York 
Money Market, and other circumstances. The leading 
bankers in London became less willing to lend and to 
discount, and the City bill-brokers and discount houses, 
finding this, naturally restricted the accommodation they 
give. Borrowers and holders of bills, therefore, had 
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to go to the Bank of England in large numbers, and 
for a time it was very generally expected that the Bank 
rate would be raised to 6 per cent. ‘Trade is active, 
prices and wages are higher than they have been for 
a long time past, and therefore there is an expansion 
of the internal circulation. Immediately now the note 
circulation in Scotland will begin to expand, and as usual 
half a million or three-quarters of a million in sovereigns 
will be sent from the Bank of England to the Scots 
banks. 

But the Bank of England’s coin and bullion are very 
low. For months past there have been large withdrawals of 
gold for South America, South Africa, Egypt, Portugal, 
and other quarters ; and recently a fear has sprung up 
that further withdrawals will take place for Germany. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany in about two months 
has lost nearly seven millions sterling of gold. Its 
note circulation, on the other hand, has largely in- 
creased. The directors, therefore, put up their rate to 
53 per cent., with the intention obviously of not only 
stopping gold withdrawals but of attracting the metal. 
At first it was feared that the demand would come upon 
London, but as yet none has been taken from the Bank 
of England, while large amounts have been received from 
St. Petersburg and Paris, and it is now hoped that enough 
will be obtained in those two cities to prevent any diffi- 
culties in the Berlin Money Market and to render un- 
likely withdrawals from London. ‘The state of the New 
York Money Market, too, has disquieted London observers. 
There was extreme stringency during last month, which 
after a long time was ended by redemption of debt on an 
extraordinary scale. It was hoped then that ease would 
continue for the rest of the year. But once more the 
reserves of the Associated Banks have fallen below the 
legal minimum, and a demand for gold may therefore 
arise. Although, therefore, the fear of a 6 per cent. rate 
has almost disappeared, it is yet by no means impossible 
that we may have one before the year is out, especially 
as the discount rate in the open market has not been fully 
maintained. 

The price of silver has been fluctuating for some time 
past between 493d. and 50d. per ounce. During the fort- 
night the United States Treasury has been buying silver 
freely, but the purchases have not availed to keep up the 
price. Evidently speculators had bought up the supplies 
in the market on such an enormous scale that they are 
glad to sell at almost any price they can get. Quotations, 
therefore, have been falling ever since the beginning of 
September. 

Besides, the rise in silver has disorganised trade in 
the silver-using countries, and the demand for the metal 
for those countries has in consequence fallen off; while 
the Austro-Hungarian Government is said to be pre- 
paring to sell a large amount of silver and adopt a gold 
standard, and it is thought not improbable that the Rus- 
sian Government may do the same. The fall in silver has 
of course been accompanied by a sharp fall in silver secu- 
rities. No doubt the speculation in those was wild, and a 
reaction was inevitable. The reaction was precipitated by 
the fear of difficulties that has existed both in London and 
in New York for some time past. 

In the Stock Markets the fortnight has been one of the 
most trying we have had for years. Alarmist rumours 
have been circulated recklessly, the names of some of the 
greatest houses in the city have been bandied about with 
criminal rashness if not for criminal purposes, and alarm 
was created which, had it lasted much longer, might have 
precipitated the very disasters that were dreaded. It 
would be more easy to reckon up the names of the 
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leading houses which were not spoken of than those which 
were, so numerous were the latter, and so credulous did 
fear make people. Of course it is quite true that there 
is a great lock-up of capital in South American, South 
African, brewery, trust, and other securities. Of course 
it is also true that there is a very severe crisis in the River 
Plate countries, and a sharp crisis, too, in South Africa. 
Lastly, it is true that there has been a heavy fall in 
American Railroad securities, and that there was a reckless 
speculation in those securities dating back to April and 
May. But all that did not justify the malignant rumours 
that were set afloat, or the folly of those who repeated 
rumours, evidently unfounded, to bring down prices. At 
the same time; much has occurred during the fortnight to 
justify precaution. Since the last Stock Exchange settle- 
ment began on the morning of the eighth of this month 
eight members of the Stock Exchange have been declared 
defaulters. One other, though not a defaulter, has had 
to close all his accounts, and it is said that he will 
retire from the firm in which hitherto he has been a 
partner ; and a tenth house has come down by the death 
of the sole surviving partner, its affairs being left in 
a bad way. Outside the Stock Exchange two con- 
siderable houses have had to close their accounts, and it 
is said that some others have had to seek assistance from 
friendly houses. 

The alarm created by these failures and difficulties, and 
by the alarmist rumours so assiduously circulated and 
so foolishly repeated, lasted until about mid-day of 
Wednesday of last week. Day after day prices fell and 
rumours thickened, and on Wednesday morning of last 
week it looked as if a panic were imminent. Suddenly, 
however, some of the greatest houses began buying, and 
it was reported that gold would be obtained both in 
New York and in Paris. There was an almost magical 
change in the feeling of the City ; and though the first 
hopeful tone has not quite been maintained, yet there has 
not since been a return of the gloom that previously pre- 
vailed. It iscurious that South American securities did not 
fall as much as was apprehended, while there was almost 
a crash in American Railroad securities. The specula- 
tion in those latter was evidently greater than anybody 
had suspected ; and as there is always a market at some 
price both in New York and in London and upon the 
Continent for American Railroad securities, these wete 
sold in enormous amounts. There was a pretty sharp fall, 
too, in Home Railway stocks and in miscellaneous securi- 
ties, but international securities were steadier than any 
one could have believed possible. In Paris the Bank of 
France keeps its rate at 3 percent. Every one expects 
that it will not be raised, and that therefore money will 
continue abundant and fairly easy for the rest of the year. 
Consequently there is a strong speculation there, and 
operators are very confident. They argue that as there 
is to be a funding loan of thirty or forty millions ster- 
ling either next month or early next year the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of France must between them keep 
money easy, and support the market, and therefore they 
have bought readily and at good prices everything dealt 
largely in upon the Paris Bourse. The International 
Market, then, in spite of weakness both in London 
and in Berlin, has been well supported. On the other 
hand, American Railroad securities, as already stated, 
have fallen more than any other, because there are finan- 
cial difficulties in New York as well as in London, and 
consequently there have been more sellers than buyers. 
At the moment all markets are quiet and dull, and their 
immediate future course depends upon how the settlement 
that will begin on Monday next will be got over. 
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BALLADE OF A MAID OF KENT. 


( H ! sweet are Maidstone’s meadows broad, 
And Medway’s banks are fair to see, 

And Stour is meet unto the rod, 

And Sandwich links unto the tee, 

Yet London makes them all go down 

When Kentish Lucy comes to town ! 


The Temple courts are quaint and odd, 
And dark the ways of Holborn be, 

But what doth not Love’s boyish god 
Make rosy with his radiancy ? 

The sunshine beats the dun and brown 
When Kentish Lucy comes to town ! 


She trips along our street—a nod 
Bewitching bright she throws to me, 
Then, hand and glove as pea to pod, 
I see her greet that hateful He, 
Made happier than king with crown 
When Kentish Lucy comes to town ! 


Envoy. 
Id kiss the stones the sweet lass trod, 
I’d go to Mecea—or to quod 
To win a smile (or e’en a frown) 
When Kentish Lucy comes to town ! 


Roserr Lamp WALLACE, 


SONG AND LOVE. 


~ LOVED you once, and you loved not me, 
I sang of my love and your cruelty ; 
Alas, I sang, what bitterer lot 
Than to love the lady that loves me not ! 


I rhymed and rhymed, till 1 found one day 
I had rhymed my passion clean away ; 
You still were cruel, you still were fair, 
But I did not grieve and I did not care. 


My fate was bitter, I used to sing ; 

I have learnt to know a bitterer thing. 
The love that I thought so great and true, 
It was not enough for a song and you. 


Artuur Reep. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW MAN. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
Clifton, 20th Oct. 1890. 


‘ Now that you have mentioned it.’ 

S1rR,—One of your correspondents has drawn attention to 
the style of Cardinal Newman. He has hit a blot or two ; but 
the style remains peerless: such writing as Newman’s would 
float one over any number of grammatical snags such as 
those detected by the ‘Shade of Cobbett.’ But now that 
the requiems have ceased and the days of the great mourning 
are ended, one may perhaps decently, if falteringly, suggest 
larger issues. The grief gregarious is a thing one can’t 
stand up against ; one can only bow the head and let it pass 
by. Still, even as it passes by, a good many people can re- 
main sufficiently masters of themselves to scrutinise the con- 
stituents of such a demonstration. The tributaries to this 
stream of sorrow are exceedingly various : not a few of them 
are purely factitious—hysteria, parasitic mimesis, pathetic 
fallacy, the ooze and sop in which so many of us are habitu- 
ally imbedded, the unction of moral obesity. Deduction must 
be made for all these ; and, if we allow for fashion and the 
necessity of doing the correct thing, I question whether there 
would be enough left to fill any but a limited number of the 
gold-stoppered but perfectly genuine lachrymatories which in 
Anglican boudoirs are set apart for these occasions. 


The one thing we really deplore is the style: ‘Shade of 
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Cobbett,’ you must not take that away from us! The theo- 
logian is twice dead, the controversialist has flickered out, the 
sweet, good life has been lived, though one thinks it might have 
been lived more productively and usefully. And now we make 
the inventory of the Newman estate. How does it stand? 
Surely there has been gross exaggeration in the estimate which 
has got itself accepted, on what grounds I don’t know. And 
surely it is quite time to ask whether the British nation is going 
to sign the document, 

Unquestionably, the first item in the assets is Newman’s 
scepticism ; nay, it runs through the whole bill of his life. 
Subtle, searching, loving, reverent it was ; but it drove him to 
Rome ; it could only find rest in a self-abdicated intellect, and 
in the bosom of a so-called infallible Church. Subtle, search- 
ing, loving, reverent, a genius of all these qualities—that was 
Newman. But he had not the strength of the great sceptics. 
He was intolerant of oxeyis: to him it was vertigo and the 
abyss : to him belief was a necessity of his life. So is arsenic, 
so is laudanum, to some men as regards their physical life. I 
admit that his attitude towards his old Church was noble, | 
see how beautiful and how pathetic was that long silence. It 
was interrupted, it is true—once by a contest with an adversary 
who had too lightly attacked him, once by the necessity, which 
I suppose he felt, of formulating in what he called the Gram- 
mar of Assent the scepticism which underlay his faith, and 
was its strange and, surely, unsatisfactory foundation. 

It might have seemed that Cardinal Newman had a mind 
admirably furnished for the work of inquiry. But I doubt it; 
he shrank from the work. Artistic, sensitive, exquisitely dia- 
lectic, he could flash lightning around the towers ofthat ancient 
creed ; but where is the patience, the calm, the strenuous so- 
briety, with which Bishop Butler, for instance, works his way 
across the glacier of these difficulties. Cor ad cor loguitur : 
we love him, he is one of our treasures. But do not let us ex- 
aggerate. Standing beside a grave so august, it is but seemly 
that we should cast upon it our wreath. But the great, strong 
British race has other standards, and its history has been that 
of other and nobler qualities. There is no doubt something of 
remorse in the way we speak of him now. Not so did the 
English world speak fifty years ago: that is very certain. In 
that angry upheaval of an outraged Church and nation which 
had small sympathy with the methods of Mr. Newman and his 
friends, was there no justice, no sense? I think there was ; 
our fathers thought so. Were they fools and bigots? They too, 
if they were here to speak, would feel the beauty, the dignity, 
which we feel, and they would frankly accept the situation. But 
to them there was something dearer than ‘light and sweetness,’ 
dearer than perfection of style, dearer even than a graceful 
magnanimity, and that was the truth; and for the truth they 
contended—they were ‘valiant for the truth.’ The Englishman 
likes sincerity ; he hates insincerity; and as matters stood then 
he could not see that Newman was sincere. To us this appears 
as plain as the daylight : sincerity is the distinguishing mark 
of all that highly gifted family. Sincerity, conscientiousness, 
were eminently the characteristics of John Henry Newman. 
And the stuff is sound and English; but in that controversy 
with a man intellectually so ill-matched with him I still think 
that our sympathies are more with the stout quarter-staff of 
Charles Kingsley than with Newman’s Roman rapier. 

What has Newman left, if we may return to the inventory ? 
A very lovely character, fit to be placed among the worthies of 
a great nation. But what positive result? what discovery? 
what factor of progress? Of course none ; and there are the 
Apologia, the Sermons, the Gerontius, and the Hymn, or shall 
we say hymns? That is literature—fine literature, permanent, 
of a kind that no nation would willingly let die. But that is 
all. Is the Apologia decisive of anything except the dazzling 
skill of fence which was Newman’s special gift? Does it help 
uson? I know it sets Newman right; that is good for him, 
and for us too : it is not well with a nation when she misunder- 
stands her sons. But from parts so great more might have 
been expected. Assuredly more would have been forthcoming 
if the possessor of these great powers had lived more in the 
Open, in the forum of circumstance and events. He loved 
light, but to him light was the beacon of the straits, not the 
free, unbounded glory of illumination that it was to Goethe, for 
instance, To the great German poet light was a joy : no mere 
sign of direction, no mere something tremblingly caught at 
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by one well-nigh helpless and forlorn, but sweeping the world 
with fire and brightening to the perfect day. 
But Newman was devotional, exquisitely devotional. That, 
I think, cannot be denied. Still, how the poem Lead, Kindly 
Light has found its way into our hymn-books would stand 
questioning. Itis not a hymn; it is a very lovely devotional 
lyric. But as a hymn it either has no place at all or must take 
one considerably below the compositions in that kind attri- 
buted to Keble—that is, a place hardly worth disputing about. 
‘Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on ; 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.’ 


They are sweet lines; but when we think of our best and 
greatest, when we think of Luther and Milton, we feel that 
there is something lacking even here. It is, perhaps, that 
robust and manly tone which must always be wanting to a 
‘cloystered virtue,’ and to a habit, however amiable, of self- 
abnegation.—I am, etc., T. E. BROWN. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 


London, 21st Oct. 1890. 
SIR,—The despised penny-a-liner would zof write in so loose 
a manner, and we ought to be grateful to the ‘ Shade of Cobbett’ 
for pointing out Newman’s ‘glaring errors.’ I would go further, 
and suggest that the ‘ Shade,’ having honoured us with a visit, 
should hang about Fleet Street for a bit, and, taking counsel 
with the said penny-a-liner and with his other sfzritue/ friend, 
good old Lindley Murray’s ghost, with whom he evidently fore- 
gathers in the other world, should give us a revised and cor- 
rected edition of Newman containing not what he did say (in 
his own poor way) but what he ought to have said according to 
Cocker—I mean Cobbett. Let Wit and Wisdom, Strength and 
Sweetness, die : preserve us still our dear old Pedantry. 
It is pleasant to think that after all the fuss made about 
school board expenditure there is something to show for the 
money.—I am, etc., on 





REVIEWS. 
THE PARADOX OF STYLE. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Memoir, 
etc., by DAVID MAsson. London: Macmillan. 

The Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral of Francis Bacon, 
Edited, with Introduction, etc., by SAMUEL HARVEY 
REYNOLDS. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Translated into English by H. L. 
HAVELL. With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

It is the mustiest of truisms that the best edition of Milton 
is Professor Masson’s ; and it follows ‘as the night the day’ 
that, as the present is the best version of Professor Masson’s 
work—unrivalled for diligent industry, for careful and accurate 
research, for minute regard for detail, and a dozen qualities 
besides—is an improvement in several ways on those that 
have preceded it, the present is the version every one who 
loves the best must have. Something to similar effect, too, 
may be said of Mr. S. H. Reynolds’s edition of Bacon’s Essays, 
which is admirably done, and will come as a boon to students 
and the general alike. As for Mr. Havell’s translation of 
Longinus, enough to say that it reads clearly, that it has 
been revised by Professor Butcher, and that it is introduced 
to the British public in a preface by Mr. Andrew Lang. That 
is to say, it is an excellent piece of work, and should find many 
and attentive readers. 

At first glance there may seem little in common between 
Longinus in English and these new editions of Milton’s verse and 
Bacon’s prose, and in any case their association is inevitably 
enforced and arbitrary. The fact is, however, that the two 
last writers are excellently adapted to illustrate a certain 
position assumed by Longinus and defended with unwonted 
enthusiasm by Mr. Lang. This position, as stated by Mr. 
Lang, is simply the missing device of the Arts and Crafts. 
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Longinus, he says, ‘ was inclined to discover in moral qualities 
the true foundations of the highest literary merit,’ and in this 
he so far agrees with his author that he proceeds to remark on 
his own account that ‘by insisting that nobility of style is, as it 
were, the bloom on nobility of soul’—by ‘tracing dignity and 
fire of style to dignity and fire of soul’—this treatise On the 
Sublime ‘becomes a tonic work, wholesome to be read by authors 
young and old.’ Now we are very far from denying the whole- 
someness and the tonic quality of the treatise ; but we submit 
with deference that, if it have these virtues, it has them not be- 
cause but in spite of the bit of Ruskinism before the fact (so to 
speak) which Mr. Lang is pleased thus strangely to extol. The 
truth is, a noble style is as little the expression of a noble 
soul as good carpentering is the characteristic of the Arts and 
Crafts. A noble style is the outcome not of any moral qualifica- 
tion to write well but of a purely sensuous genius for the arrange- 
ment of words in noble sequences and a purely sensuous delight 
in the effect these sequences produce. If ‘nobility’ or ‘dignity and 
fire’ of ‘soul’ had anything to do with ‘nobility’ or ‘dignity 
and fire’ of ‘style,’ then were Sir Walter’s English prose—so 
innocent, so inexpressive, so lacking alike in dignity and fire and 
in nobility !—a model for all time. If moral greatness be the 
inseparable concomitant of perfection of method, how to ex- 
plain the case of Pope, the case of Racine, the case of Francis 
Bacon? All these are artists in words of the first order ; but 
of their several moral characters the less you say the better. 
Milton again—-Milton with his magnificent faculty of rhythm, 
his unequalled sense of the plastic quality of words, his un- 
rivalled capacity of arrangement—well, even Milton is to some 
of us, as he was to Dr. Johnson, a man unamiable in character 
and by no means great of heart; and when we are requested 
by implication to accept the majestic harmonies and the in- 
comparable verbal effects of Paradise Lost and the tremendous 
choric achievements of the Samson as the ‘bloom’ upon, the out- 
ward and visible sign of, a certain ‘nobility of soul,’ but one retort 
is possible. ‘ Qui trompe-t-on ici ?’ says Figaro ; and we needs 
must ask our interlocutor to tell us whzch it is that has been 

taken in: he in his argument or ourselves in the apprehension 

of his argument? For, in truth, there must be a screw loose 
somewhere : there must be and there is. Either Longinus was 

even more ‘Roman’ and moral, as opposed to Greek and 

zsthetic, than Mr. Lang supposes him to have been—(in which 

case Mr. Lang may fairly be said to have seized upon this 

pronouncement of his as an excuse for deserting to the universal 

enemy, even the Amateur)—or the position of Longinus has 

been unfairly stated and the Greek of Longinus has been im- 

perfectly and misleadingly Englished. In either case it were 

fatuous to ignore experience and the teaching of all the arts 

alike merely because Mr. Lang (‘in a burst of confidence’) an- 

nounces that he himself has ignored them, and that it will be 

‘wholesome’ and ‘tonic’ for us to go and do likewise. Art is 

far too serious a business to be thus ‘lichtlied’ out of court ; 

is far too precious and too sustaining a consolation to be ex- 

changed for yearnestness on so ingenuous an invitation as this 

of Mr. Lang’s. In such a case we must have better assurance 

than Bardolph’s: we like not the security. The poet of Ba/lads 

in Blue China is one having authority, no doubt ; but so is 

Mozart,and so is Michelangelo, and so is Titian. Now, Mozart’s 

morality was simply the average Artist’s, and Mozart’s is a per- 

fect style. Now, the Michelangelo of private life appears to 

have been—that is, if history be of any worth, and the facts of 

his dealings with Signorelli, with Leonardo, and with Raphael 

may be accepted as evidence—a very spiteful and cantankerous 

person ; and the style of Michelangelo is nothing if not sublime. 

Now, there are reasons for believing that the moral character 

of Titian was rather a picturesque than an edifying object ; and 

it is a fact that the style of Titian is the greatest that has ever 

been achieved in Titian’s medium. The inference is that Virtue 

and Accomplishment are not inseparables on this point of style, 

and that Longinus had, and Mr. Lang still has, a certain amount 

to learn. 

The truth is that style and matter are one. Can style exist 
without matter? It has yet to be shown. Can matter exist 
without style? This very rendering of Longinus affords the 
amplest proof it cannot. Longinus is a workman and acritic : he 
advances no opinion without its illustration; he wrote in Greek, 
and he took his illustrations from the Greek, and in the Greek 
no doubt they did their work and bore him out in his conten- 
tions. But Longinus in Greek and Longinus in English are 
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not precisely the same. Him you can follow, for he is no 
artist but a thinker: he has something to say, and he does 
his best—and his translators do theirs—to make his meaning 
clear. But to accept his illustrations as illustrating anything 
except the particular point we have thought right to insist upon 
—to do that is impossible. They are all derived from art: 
from the work of men, that is, whose first, and second, and 
third, and fifteenth, and last interest was words: who knew 
that the fieriest and the most dignified among ideas has no 
existence apart from its expression ; and who expressed such 
ideas, whether moral or merely picturesque, in terms that made 
themselves and their work immortal. Thus they held and thus 
they did ; and how right they were the translator is here to 
show. A single example shall suffice. It is one of Longinus 
his titles to fame that he has saved from decay the only piece 
of true and perfect Sappho in existence. "Tis a piece no man 
can write about save in ecstasy, and here, in English, is a bit 
of it : 
* My tongue 's benumbed ; a subtle fire 
rhrough all my body idly steals ; 
Mine eyes in darkness reel and swim ; 
Strange murmurs drown my ears,’ 


One reads; and one laughs; and one reflects that ¢had is 
Sappho! And one turns over in one’s mind an example or two 
of modern English work: ‘Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Had we never loved sae kindly,’ it may be ; or ‘ Take, O take, 
those lips away, That so sweetly were forsworn’; or ‘ Of old 
unhappy far-off things And battles long ago’; or ‘ What beckon- 
ing ghost,’ and the rest of it. And one perceives that it is not 
Sappho at all but only Sappho’s translator: that Sappho’s 
genius consists in Sappho’s speech, and that what she had to 
say is absolutely unessential as compared to the terms in which 
she said it. The reflection comes, too, that Sappho’s morals 
are understood to have been peculiar: ‘nobility of soul’ was 
not, it is said, her special attribute. And if you let it, the 
welter will whelm you even as it has wheimed the gallant apo- 
logist of Longinus—Longinus the Ruskin of old time. But you 
do not let it—if you are an artist. You turn to your Milton, 
and you find Professor Masson showing—laboriously, patiently, 
successfully—that Milton never knew Vondel ; and you reflect 
that itis not of the slightest consequence whether Milton did 
or did not. For Vondel in Dutch is Vondel; and Vondel in 
English is Milton. And Milton is aculmination. And to assert 
that Milton is indebted to Vondel in any way of moment or in 
any degree of consequence is to show that you are better 
qualified to batten your mind upon Vondel than you are upon 
Milton. For Milton, be his morals what they may—Milton is 
Style, Milton is the supreme example of the use of means to an 
end, Milton (in brief) is an artist in words; or Milton is nothing. 
The state of his ‘soul’ may have been anything you please ; he 
may have ‘cracked’ Vondel as burglars love to ‘crack’ a 
comfortable crib—as Bill Sykes and Toby Crackit would fain 
have broken the comfortable little house at Chertsey.” But 
what does it matter? Whatever he took he made his own. 
It became Milton ; and why? Because he had style—because 
he was an artist in words. Now poetry is not thoughts but 
words. (Our quotation from Sappho in English has proved 
us ¢hat.) And your use of words has no more to do with 
your moral character than the way in which you put on your 
boots or the vote you will give at next general election. 
Longinus and Langinus say it has; but, the truth is, they 
know nothing about it. 


CARLSBAD AND COMPANY. 


Austrian Health Resorts Throughout the Year. By W. 
FRASER RAE, London: Chapman. 

To most men, once in a lifetime at least, probably falls the lot 
of being ordered abroad in chase of health. The experience may 
mean many things. The sick man may be bidden to leave his 
country in the hope of adding a few brief days to a faint and 
flickering life. Or he may be but smitten with the doom of 
them that go down to many dinner parties, and then doth his 
leech command that he go and drink waters and live meagrely 
if haply his liver may yet be saved. ’Tis this latter class of 
invalid that haunts the Continental baths. The fame of him 
is gone abroad from Homburg unto Gastein. Year after 
year he repairs to the fountain of health, and devotes a couple 
of months to atoning for the gluttony of the past and preparing 
for the gluttony of the future. If it be a man’s first offence, 
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and he be a stranger to the ways of ‘health resorts,’ he cannot 
do better than devote himself to Mr. Fraser Rae’s excellent 
volume, whence he shall gather quantities of information 
conveyed in an agreeable though not too flippant manner, 
and learn what sort of thing he has to look forward to. Mr. 
Rae is obviously well acquainted with the places on which 
he discourses so instructively and pleasantly. He writes 
from personal experience, and it is this which gives his 
book its chief value. It does indeed contain a good deal 
that is common property in the way of facts and figures, 
and a good deal, it should be added, for the discovery and 
elucidation of which we are wholly indebted to the industry 
and research of the author. He has, for example, been at 
the pains to find out and set forth with great particularity 
everything that could be ascertained with regard to Goethe’s 
visits to Carlsbad. But the novice and the expert, or we much 
mistake the matter, will both turn in preference to his admirable 
aceount of the habits and the customs, the way of life and the 
manners, of the throngs of visitors who frequent the more or 
less celebrated and salubrious spots (fifteen or so in number) 
which form the subject-matter of his collection of papers. 

A more startling and thoroughgoing change than a visit toa 
Bohemian watering-place affords could hardly be sought by the 
average Briton. ‘The whole routine of his existence is altered. 
He lives under novel and at first unwelcome conditions. But 
before many days are past he is reconciled, and when the 
four weeks of his cure are over he feels a better and doubt- 
less a wiser man. The life he leads is something on this 
wise. Rising about six in the morning, he betakes him to 
the particular spring prescribed by his doctor, and in the 
intervals of drinking walks about listening to the strains of a 
capital band, the garb of which for some mysterious reason is a 
singularly faithful and accurate reproduction of an English 
undertakers. His Muhlbrunnen or Sprudel gulped, or rather 
sipped, for the day, our invalid proceeds to buy his breakfast. 
He purchases a certain quantity of ham and carries it off in his 
potket in a paper parcel, nor does he forget to procure his 
swiebacken or gipfel at the baker’s. Armed with these stores 
he seeks some restaurant, where the charming Ernestine, or 
Bertha, or Emma supplies him with de/tes, coffee, and swe7 ever, 
Breakfast done, he may lounge all morning, and perhaps put in 
a bath, until dinner-time at half-past one or two, when he will sit 
down at the Golden Shield or Pupp’s to a well-cooked and 
simple meal, washed down with Tischwein and that best of 
mineral waters Giesshubler. He will do well to avoid the 
heavier red wines of the country, which are apt to ‘over- 
stimilate.’ In the afternoon he will find many charming walks, 
not to speak of a lawn-tennis ground, to occupy his time till the 
performance at the comfortable little theatre begins. After 
which he will sup wisely and well. And so to bed betimes : 
not later than ten. 

It were like enough a lazy and monotonous life but for the 
company, which to the man with the least eye for the antics of 
his fellow-men is an endless and unfailing source of interest 
and amusement, and which more than aught else prevents the 
mind from becoming ‘contrackit.’ The Polish Jew is to be 
avoided. He-is said (we know not on what grounds) to wash 
on Saturdays. But the Semite apart (which he never is), there 
is an infinite variety of the genus man. Here is a Cabinet 
Minister, and there a stout and prosperous banker from Frank- 
fort with his family, ignoring forks at dinner and gorging toa 
degree that takes the beholder’s breath (and ought to take 
theirs) away ; here is a young Austrian count dressed after the 
most rigorous fashion of the English ‘ smart’ man, and yonder 
is a dowdy English duke. Here, again, is a famous opera- 
singer, and there an evangelical clergyman’s wife. Lo! a lady 
whose character is: doubtful; and lo! a lady about whose 
character there can be no doubt at all. Then the gossip and 
the inquisitiveness ! You would think that every one was living 
with some one else’s wife. But are not the tone and atmo- 
sphere of a Continental bath embalmed imperishably in the 
pages of Zhe Newcomes? There for the present we must leave 
them, with the parting observation that when our Anglo-Saxon 
packs his portmanteau and pays his bill and bids adieu to the 


Jrauleins and tips the simmermadchen and departs, a new and 


a ‘fit’ man, he has yet to experience the keenest pleasure of 
all that travel has to offer: the exquisite and incomparable 
delight of setting foot once more in England. 


THE SCOTS 
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FICTION. 


Seldom if ever has Mrs. Oliphant done better than in Azrsteen 
(London : Macmillan). It is awoman’s story told by a woman ; 
the story of a woman of character told by a woman with the 
genius of insight and an uncommon literary faculty. Kirsteen 
Douglas is the daughter of an old slave-driver who has settled 
down on the remnant of his ancestral estate in the West High- 
lands. She falls in love with a neighbour’s son, and is true to 
him to the end. A simple theme and not new; but also there 
is humour, there is pathos, there is tragedy, there is even crime 
—in short, there is human life. The grimness of the Argyll- 
shire home, the excitement in London over the battle of 
Waterloo, the delight at the publication of Waverley, the de- 
votion of an old Scots serving-woman, the fortune of war, the 
folly of gilded youth—all these, with much besides, are mirrored 
in this delightful book. The fear that has lately been ex- 
pressed that because Mrs. Oliphant wrote so much she wrote 
too much is proved to have no foundation. 

From Mrs. Oliphant to the writer of A Harvest of Weeds 
(London: Ward and Downey) is a far cry. Not that her book 
is bad as novels go. But in place of the natural sequence which 
makes for true realism and which is highest art, it gives you 
excessive situations, extraordinary incidents, and improbable 
conduct. A clergyman of great intellectual power and high 
spiritual gifts deprives his nephew of his own at a cost of 
£10,000 of hush-money, and commits suicide when he is found 
out, and ‘all for the love of a lady.’ The nephew and a friend 
of his believe everything that is told them in a most idiotic and 
provoking way, employ detectives on their own account, and 
lay up for themselves—especially the nephew—a year’s misery 
by acting as their own legal advisers. From the lawyer’s 
point of view, the purpose of the book is excellent, for the 
moral is simply, ‘When in doubt consult your solicitor.’ It 
may be recommended to all branches of the profession, and 
to the Society of Writers to the Signet in particular. 

In Zwo Masters, by B. M. Croker (London: White), the 
whole mess—and it is pretty bad—is caused by the heroine not 
only failing to consult a lawyer, but by her acting as an amateur 
detective. She is made to suffer for her folly, but one scarce can 
follow the author’s successful attempt to make the tale end 
happily. Still less can you sympathise with all the violent 
changes of character and disposition undergone by her per- 
sonages. A tomboy whose appearance is distressing to her rela- 
tives, and whose manners are offensive to everybody she meets, 
becomes the belle of the season with the demeanour of a female 
Grandison ; her grandmother changes from a broken-hearted, 
worldly old lady who enjoys life in a grim fashion to become soft- 
hearted and affectionate : an Irish landlord becomes wealthy— 
which is the most improbable of all—and his invalid wife, who 
has been bed-ridden for many years, comes downstairs and 
walks about. All these together tax the reader’s good-nature, 
though any one of them taken singly (except, of course, the 
landlord) would not have caused a moment’s thought. One 
phrase in the book should raise the writer’s reputation certain 
inches—even though one grasshopper may not make a Spring. 
It is this : ‘A Frenchman’s idea of happiness is eating paté 
de foie gras to the sound of bugles.’ It is not much, but we 
trust 1t Is Our Own? 

Readers of novels will find nothing to surprise them in 7he 
Word and the Will (London: Chatto); and if it had been pub- 
lished anonymously, only the inexperienced would have failed 
to satisfy themselves in the course of the first chapter (or which- 
ever chapter they read first) that it was the work of Mr. James 
Payn. A story brightly told, including a quantity of love- 
making, culminating in the destruction of the villains, and inter- 
spersed at short and regular intervals with puns, some of them 
apt enough and some of them extremely audacious—these are 
the main features of the work. There are adventures, of 
course. The tide comes in over a ‘Jut,’ and ladies do not 
perish. The original villain has vitriol thrown in his eyes. 
He is replaced by another villain, who, being a lady, is 
spared any such violent catastrophe, but she is left a con- 
firmed miser, never speaking to anybody, so perhaps she 
is not really so very much better off. The worst thing in 
the book is the heroine, a person of ostentatious and aggrava- 
ting humility and equally ostentatious and aggravating ill- 
health. Perhaps she is a natural reaction from the vigorous 
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heroines usually affected by novelists of the present time ; but 
she carries it too far. It is rather surprising that so experi- 
enced a writer as Mr. Payn should have omitted to verify a 
quotation of any line of poetry, however well known, and the 
consequence is that he attributes to Lord Tennyson the phrase: 
‘ Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in z¢s glowing 
hands.’ Some of the young people in the story were extremely 
skilful in detecting Mr. Payn’s puns, doubtless from long prac- 
tice. Here is an example which the author deserves to have 
cited against him: ‘ Haydon did scores of portraits of Napoleon 
at Elba with his arms folded—doubtless to give him a local 
colouring.’ Elba, elber, elbow, as they would say in a Gaiety 
burlesque. Mr. Payn has never written a dull novel, and this 
one is no more dull than the others. 

Nutshell Novels (London: Hutchinson), by Mr. J. Ashby 
Sterry, is a collection of very short stories—and pieces of writing 
in the nature of fiction but about nothing—which have not been 
published before. It would hardly be necessary to mention it 
at allif certain journals were not in the habit of praising Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry’s work in a manner absurdly disproportionate to 
its merits. These Mutshell Novels were for the most part poor 
stuff when they were written, and many of them were never 
anything better than innocuous padding. There is one ex- 
ample of this meritorious art which would excite the warmest 
admiration of the Journalist Like Some Are. Ina piece en- 
titled ‘An Unfinished Story,’ which might with equal propriety 
have been described as an unbegun story, eight pages and 
a few lines long, one entire page—z.e., one-eighth part of 
the whole—consists simply of an auctioneer’s catalogue of 
the effects to be sold in a country house. To sell a copy 
of such a document under the name of fiction is not exactly 
obtaining money by false pretences, but it is—from a merely 
literary point of view—not a bit more creditable to the author. 
Several of the pieces which are stories are more or less about 
the Thames. A specimen of these may be summarised, with- 
out leaving out anything of importance, in the following terms : 
‘1 was on a house-boat. We ate pie and drank beer. I smoked 
a cigarette. There camea girl ina boat. With her was her 
little sister, who had short skirts and slim black legs. The 
boat upset. I picked out the passengers. I have married the 
bigger girl since.’ 

Somebody,has conceived the merry jest of writing in slip-slop 
modern slang a Diary of Eve in Eden (London : Leadenhall 
Press). Its merit is great brevity. Adam and Eve, says the 
latter, have ‘ breakfast at 6.30, lunch at 11, coffee at 4, dinner 
at 8.30, and then just a cup of milk or lemonade before going 
to bed.’ Plenty of semi-human beings are introduced, especi- 
ally one ‘ Samp,’ who was in fact Satan and something between 
a commisstonnaire and a male ‘lady guide.’ There is also Solo- 
mon, king of the genii and so forth, who in the time before 
Adam ‘governed the entire world, but now he has lost some 
of his power, as Adam is his boss.’ The explanation of this 
abject stuff is that the forbidden fruit was the grape. The 
suggestion that if we had all been always teetotallers we should 
have had no knowledge of good and evil is an old one, but 
it is quite good enough for the author of this exceptionally silly 
pamphlet. 

Three Beauties (London : The Leadenhall Press), by Mill- 
wood Manners, serves up a hash of out-worn plots and sets 
dancing a few dolls whose sawdust has long been shed. There 
is a witch who tells fortunes and ‘ palters’ with her patrons ‘ in 
a double sense’; and there is a touch of actuality in the ap- 
pearance of the hundred Greek gypsies who recently vexed the 
souls of many English vestries and corporations. The writer 
is probably a very young man (or a very young woman: the 
writing of the sexes tends to become indistinguishable), but 
it would'be the cruellest kindness in the world to encourage 
him (or her) to try again. 

Aunt Abigail Dykes (London: Chatto), by Lieut.-Col. George 
Randolph, U.S.A., is an American novel, with very little, how- 
ever, of what we have come to regard as the American flavour. 
There is a prodigious amount of reading in it, and an intoler- 
able leaven of tediousness. It is stodgy and amorphous. There 
is enough material—all good of its kind—to furnish forth 
a good half-dozen ordinary novels, but at present it is un- 
assorted, undigested. There are scenes in the old Slave South ; 
there are excursions and alarums; there is episode after episode, 
not one detail of which are you spared ; but we have been able 
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to discover no coherent story withal. That is a pity; for 
Colonel Randolph writes well (barring a few Americanisms), 
and has a good eye for character. 


ON THE EUPHRATES. 


Reisen in’ Kleinasien und Nordsyrien. Von KARL HUMANN 
und OTro PUCHSTEIN. Berlin: Reimer. 

Herr Humann and Herr Puchstein are members of the noble 
army of German travellers and archzologists who within the 
last few years have covered, measured, and turned over so much 
ground in that land of promise between the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Long after every square 
mile of Central Africa has been surveyed and appropriated by 
their countrymen, German scholars will have their work cut 
out for them in exhuming the remains of empires and civi- 
lisations scattered over Asia Minor, Syria, and the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. Their Government and their 
national institutions are ready both to give them backing and 
to reap the rewards of their work. 

The present volume, brought out at the charge and instance 
of the Imperial Prussian Academy of Science, treats of two 
separate expeditions unconnected with each other whether by 
the field of pursuit or by the object pursued. The first was an 
excursion from Brussa to Samsoun conducted in the summer of 
1882 by Herr Humann for the purpose of obtaining casts of the 
‘Index rerum gestarum divi Augusti’ at Angora. A professional 
epigraphist, Herr Domaszewski, was associated with him at the 
instance of the Austrian Government ; and the directors of the 
Royal Museum of Berlin bore part of the expenses, and became 
possessors of the casts of the inscriptions illustrating Momm- 
sen’s great edition of the Jfonumentum Ancyranum. Archzxo- 
logically viewed the expedition was highly successful ; it has 
added very considerably to our knowledge of the portion of 
Northern Asia Minor across which Herr Humann’s march 
has drawn a diagonal line. It is a remarkable fact that even 
in the portions of Anatolia nearest to Europe wide tracts of 
country and many famous sites have never been visited by a 
scientific traveller. A flying survey was conducted recently for 
military rather than for scientific purposes by a party of the 
Royal Engineers under Sir Charles Wilson ; but the results are 
‘buried in the English Foreign Office,’ and from Herr Humann’s 
point of view the task of exhumation is more difficult than that 
of recovering the records of Roman occupation in Phrygia and 
Pontus. He looks forward with a patriot’s satisfaction and 
with an antiquary’s zeal to the time when, through the con- 
struction with German capital of the line to Angora, the trea- 
sures of ancient art and the modern resources of these countries 
will be opened to the world, or at all events to the world of 
German commercial and scientific enterprise. 

Herr Humann had returned to the work of excavating the 
ruins of Pergamon, which his journey to Angora and Boghaz- 
Koi had interrupted, when he received a fresh summons to pro- 
ceed into the interior upon a still more interesting mission. A 
German engineer, Charles Sester, in the course of a journey 
made in 1881 in the Taurus, had word from some Kurdish 
villagers of certain wonderful ruins perched upon a summit 
of the Nemrud-dagh, a buttress of that Taurus chain which 
formed in ancient times the physical and political bar be- 
tween Syria and Mesopotamia on the south and the moun- 
tainous region of Cappadocia and Armenia on the north. He 
was only able to snatch a glance at the remains, which con- 
sisted of colossal terraces crowned by fragments of statues of 
the kings and gods of the Commagenian dynasty, an off-shoot 
of the Seleucids, whose best period was about a century 
before Christ; but he returned next year with Herr Otto 
Puchstein, who had already made his mark as an investigator 
and describer of the Hittite monuments of Northern Syria. So 
late as the middle of May the Commagenian remains were still 
covered with deep snow; and the weather and the Kurds com- 
pelled them to beat a retreat across the Euphrates as far as the 
Tigris. Returning later, they were able to make a reconnais- 
sance which, although fragmentary, had the effect of arousing 
the curiosity of the learned at home with regard to these re- 
markable ruins. Among others deeply interested by the news 
of the discovery was Count von Moltke, who fifty years 
before had travelled along the valley of the Euphrates almost 
to the foot of the Nemrud-dagh without hearing a whisper 
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concerning the monuments, though these, with the group 
of peaks on which they are placed, are conspicuous over 
a wide space of the table-lands and plains below. The 
fact is that, apart from their altitude—some seven thousand 
feet above the sea—and the rough and almost impassable 
character of the track by which they can be reached from 
Kiachta on the skirts of the Taurus or from Gerger on the 
Euphrates, the monuments were secured by their position 
in the centre of a district occupied by thieving and turbulent 
Kurdish clans, who in 1839 would have scrupled nothing to 
cut the throat of an intrusive traveller. 

In 1883 the Berlin Academy was again the agent, and the 
Emperor and the German Government, prompted by Count von 
Moltke, supplied the means. The account of the journey from 
Alexandretta to the Nemrud-dagh by way of Rum-Kale and 
Samsat,returning by Marash, is written by Herr Humann; while 
his companion has taken upon himself the task of describing in 
detail the Commagenian sculptures and copying and comment- 
ing upon the Greek inscriptions. Samsat (Samosata), once the 
Commagenian capital, has seen the passage of Greek, Roman, 
Assyrian, and Persian armies. A handful of huts under shelter 
of the Acropolis represents the modern town, and the fragments 
of the art and architecture of the Commagenian period are 
barely recognisable among the remains of Hittite and Roman 
occupation that underlie or cover them. But on the heights of 
the Nemrud-dagh the works Antiochus of Commagene raised 
to his own glory and to the glory of his gods, his ancestors, and 
his kingdom were left almost uninjured by the conquerors that 
have traversed this old highway between the East and the 
West. The sphinx-like figures of kings and deities, flanked by 
gigantic eagles, lions, and other symbols of power, still stare 
from their terraces over the once subject region at their feet, 
and the defacement they have suffered is merely the work of 
time. The long inscriptions in which the royal builder tells of 
his descent from and alliance with the gods of the Grecian 
and of the Persian Pantheon, of his own apotheosis and kingly 
titles and sacred attributes, of his horoscope, and of the splen- 
dour that attended him from birth to death, are still for the 
most part discernible. 

As rich in treasure-trove are the Hittite monuments at 
Senjirli, Marash, Samsat, and other sites in this part of 
Northern Syria. They differ in certain marked respects from 
the Hittite remains about Carchemish and Hamath, as well as 
from the rougher but often more graphic and original work 
of this mysterious race found in the interior of Asia Minor. 
Herr Puchstein deals with this portion of the subject, and with 
the survivals of Roman conquest in the shape of ruined 
bridges and aqueducts, with evident knowledge and thorough- 
ness. Herr Kiepert’s maps have been elaborated with great 
care: they help, with Puchstein and Humann’s narratives and 
illustrations, to illuminate some parts of the Eastern world that 
have been long in twilight. 


A BOOKWORM’S HOLIDAY. 


A Chronicle History of the London Stage, 1559-1042. 
By F. G. FLEAY. London: Reeves. 

Mr. Fleay has produced a work which will be of service to 
the student, in spite of many flagrant defects. A profusion of 
facts and statistics relating to what may be termed the external 
history of the London theatres during the Elizabethan period 
is here collected in moderate compass. That many of the facts 
are unimportant and most of the statistics perfectly useless 
does not, we take it, reflect the least blame on Mr. Fleay, who 
has done his thankless task industriously and conscientiously. 
He has set forth lists of all the court performances of plays, 
interludes, and masks—(and, by the way, it may be said at 
once that he has succeeded in proving his theory that the Eng- 
lish drama in the period under notice depended almost entirely 
upon court patronage)—he has clearly defined the work done 
by different companies, stated the theatres in which they 
played, and elucidated their connection with all the known 
dramatic authors of the time. This information is to a large 
extent re-stated ‘in tabular form,’ and useful introductions 
are prefixed to each edition. So that although we cannot 
admit that this is ‘the first treatise that has any just right 
to be called a history of the Shakespearean stage,’ we should 
be loth to deny that it is an exceedingly useful compilation, 
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Unfortunately the work is ‘composed’ upon a purely arbitrary 
plan. Mr. Fleay has avoided the ‘merely chronological 
arrangement by which Collier sought to give a factitious unity 
to his book,’ and in so doing has produced something less than 
chaos in his own. No division into periods of the epoch be- 
tween 15 gand 1642 can be entirely satisfactory, and a division 
which comes from a writer so notoriously the creature of private 
whims as Mr. Fleay must lie under very great suspicion. He 
seems to have marked off his periods by the recurrence of 
plagues, one of which, if his words are to be taken literally, was 
due to the accession of Charles 1. But how can a change in 
Shakespeare’s method of work be assigned to 1603? or why 
should the death of Jonson fix the date at which courtiers began 
to pay for the performance of their plays? Every one knows 
that such was the practice, but not a tissue of evidence can be 
produced to show in what year the custom had birth. Mr. 
Fleay should have cast his book into dictionary or index form. 
First he ought to have set forth consecutively the ‘short and 
simple annals’ for each year. Then he might have given his 
lists of court performances and masques ; after this a chapter 
should have been devoted to the theatres, containing an out- 
line of their history (which can only be obtained from Mr. 
Fleay’s book after long search) and an index where the facts 
relating to each severally might have been grouped, much as 
the details of their structure and position have been arranged 
by Mr. Fleay. Condensed dictionaries of authors and actors 
and a chronological list of plays should have followed ; anda 
general index would have put the corner-stone upon a really 
handy and useful work of reference. 

The most arrogant claims which Mr. Fleay makes for his 
work are only to be justified by the nearest approach to 
completeness possible at this date. In 1637 the actors of 
two companies complained to the Lord Chamberlain that 
their plays were being treated as Messrs. Harper are accus- 
tomed to deal with successful English books. The Lord 
Chamberlain thereupon wrote to the Stationers’ Company and 
desired them to register no play which had been performed by 
the King’s company or the ‘young company,’ without certifi- 
cates from responsible parties. Mr. Fleay professes to have 
beside him proofs of the important effects of this letter upon 
the history of the drama—but these will only be produced ‘in 
a future volume.’ The list of actors includes ‘ a few managers,’ 
who are indicated, but it is impossible to extricate anything 
definite from the hieroglyphical lettering attached to each 
name. The list of authors might have been extended so as to 
include the plays which they are known to have written alone; 
those which are plainly the result of collaboration should have 
been classed separately, with the names of the presumptive 
authors ; and the list of plays might have been better done. As 
it stands, sometimes the authors name is printed, sometimes 
the date, which tends to confuse the reading brain. 

Mr. Fleay will retort that this is for a ‘future volume,’ and 
that such a course would have ‘led him into literary questions 
of a tone quite foreign to the rest of the book.’ We grant him 
readily enough that anything approaching literature is ‘ foreign ’ 
to Mr. Fleay ; but at the same time he might have saved space 
sufficient to indicate the few proven facts we require from 
the pages and paragraphs he has given up to perfectly aimless 
chatter. He has wasted a page over Zhe Bloody Brother, which 
was published in London as by B. J. F., entered with the 
Stationers’ Company by J. B., and re-issued at Oxford anony- 
mously. From all this Mr. Fleay guesses that Fletcher (to 
whom the play is assigned) was assisted by Jonson (which is 
more than doubtful), and that the play was again retouched 
by an Oxford man. ‘Was it Wilde, Speed, or Neal? I can- 
not think it was Cartwright, and unfortunately am not ac- 
quainted with the plays of the other three. Jonson probably 
aided Fletcher and Massinger in the original version.’ The 
truth is that nothing is known about the authorship of the 
play, and from this nothing Mr. Fleay builds a baseless theory. 
This, indeed, is but the fashion of all his writing. He volun- 
teers the information that after 1642 came the ‘ Death [of the 
drama] not followed by resurrection until Shelley and Brown- 
ing appeared among us as writers. But the stage on which 
they will be presented is not yet. The present time is not 
worthy of them.’ Mr. Fleay may never have heard of Van- 
brugh, Wycherley, Goldsmith, or Sheridan; we may even 
permit him to cherish the belief that Shelley ‘appeared as a 
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writer’ some years after his death. But what do he and 
Browning make dans cette galére? and is the present time 
more ‘worthy’ of Webster and Jonson than of them? Mr. 
Fleay is sure that without the ‘subsidiary aids of scenery, 
upholstery, splendid dress, and euphonious melody’ Shake- 
speare would go for nothing to-day in spite of Irving’s ‘acting.’ 
After which it is possible to see dimly that the dulness of 
modern burlesques may have some bearing upon the history 
of the stage from 1559 to 1642. But these irrelevancies it is 
possible to overlook: not so Mr. Fleay’s indecent attacks 
upon the memory of Halliwell and Gifford—men whose shoe- 
latchet he is unworthy to loose. Even the ‘ Mermaid’ edition 
of ‘Ford’s most mischievous play, “’Tis Pity, etc.,”’ shares 
his wrath with Mr. Collier, who might have been left in the 
oblivion which is his right : as also it is Mr. Fleay’s, in spite 
of his assiduous self-righteousness and Dr. Ward’s foolish 
expression of opinion. 


DE QUINCEY’S ECONOMICS. 
De Quincey’s Works. Vol. 1X. Edited by Davip MASSON. 
Edinburgh : Black. 

De Quincey’s attention was drawn to the study of political 
economy in a rather singular way. In the year 1818 he came 
across a copy of Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation, and .was immediately filled with an enthusiasm 
both for subject and author which lasted throughout his life. 
It was a strange introduction, for Ricardo is the writer of 
all others who could justify the claim of economics to the 
title of the ‘dismal science. To De Quincey Ricardo be- 
came a hero: he longed to know him personally, to sit at 
his feet, to be his disciple and expounder. Ricardo ‘had ac- 
complished what all the universities of Europe and a century 
of thought had failed to advance by one hairs-breadth.’ He 
‘deduced laws which shot arrowy light into the dark chaos of 
materials,’ and had placed the science ‘upon an eternal basis.’ 
The death of Ricardo in 1823 destroyed De Quincey’s hopes of 
personal friendship with the economist; but he diligently set 
himself to interpret his deceased master for the benefit of man- 
kind. Whether the arrowy light of Ricardian exposition was 
rendered any more piercing by his follower is a question which 
may be left for those to answer who will read both master and 
disciple—and they will be few as those that follow the fortunes 
of the Blatant Beast to the end; but there is no doubt that De 
Quincey believed that he was making great truths plain to the 
neanest comprehension. 

In the course of the treatise on ‘The Logic of Political 
Economy’ we find the following passage, which furnishes a 
text for four pages of rambling disquisition, besides two 
voluminous notes about Kant, Locke, the Papal Church, and 
various other matters : ‘ There is no one manifestation of im- 
becile logic more frequent than the disposition to find in all 
controversies merely verda/ disputes. Very early in life I came 
to be aware that this compendious mode of dismissing weighty 
questions . . . had been always one regular and conscious re- 
source of cant with the feeble and indolent.’ One does not 
wonder that De Quincey complained bitterly of this kind of 
criticism, for no writer ever rushed with more avidity into 
purely verbal discussions than he. The opening paper in the 
series before us—apparently the first work on economics at- 
tempted by him—exemplifies this in aremarkable degree. The 
subject of the essay is ‘ Malthus on Population’; De Quincey 
shows a very sound appreciation of the value of Malthus’s 
work—remarkable at a time when that work was derided and 
attacked on all hands. But he finds two great blunders in 
Malthus. One is in the well-known statement that population 
tends to geometrical, subsistence to arithmetical, increase. We 
have been long accustomed to object to the latter portion of the 
theorem as a doctrine of physical science, but to accept it as 
practically correct; De Quincey finds fault with it because if 
there were unlimited soil grain would increase in a geometrical 
ratio like population. This is much as though one should object 
to any doctrine of science that it would not be true if the condi- 
tions of the universe were altered. His second objection to 
Malthus is one of equal importance. Godwin, in opposition to 
whom and the Abbé Raynal Malthus was first led to write on 
economics, had declared his belief in the perfectibility of man- 
kind. Godwin’s perfectibility appeared to Malthus to contra- 
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dict itself; and as a veductio ad absurdum he demonstrated 
that even among perfect human beings, without some moral 
restraint to the increase of their numbers, misery must make 
its appearance in a few generations. ‘ But if you admit their 
perfection,’ says De Quincey, ‘don’t you see that you admit they 
are wise enough to foresee and prevent this?’ Perhaps as an 
excuse for the author, the editor has inserted in this volume a 
letter from Hazlitt in which that writer claims the paternity of 
these valueless criticisms of Malthus and accuses poor De 
Quincey of plagiarism. This old literary quarrel is surely 
hardly worthy of resuscitation. 

The six dialogues of the Templars occupy more than sixty 
pages, and are taken up chiefly with continuous arguments on 
the subject of value. There is high authority for the use of 
this method for purposes of instruction, but it is questionable if 
the dialogue is a suitable conveyance for economic ideas. In 
economics we want continuity in argument, we want concise- 
ness, we want a pointed and direct style. All these are not 
suitable to the dialogue, and in the ‘ Templars’ we lack these 
sadly ; it cannot be said, however, that in the larger work en- 
titled ‘The Logic of Political Economy’ De Quincey errs less 
in these matters. Phaedrus and Philebus are two tiros in eco- 
nomic science, imbued with a hazy admiration for Malthus ; 
XYZ (De Quincey) is a Ricardian with his wits sharpened, his 
facts at his fingers’-ends, and his arguments all ready for use. 
Through the medium of his two friends he criticises Malthus 
severely for his use or misuse of terms, and explains, with an 
appalling diffuseness of illustration, Ricardo’s doctrine of the 
ground and measure of value. Nothing could show more 
closely how the study of the economic science has progressed 
than a comparison of this paper with any good treatise on any 
economic subject published at the present day. Everything 
here is abstract, theoretical, doctrinaire ; the proper meaning 
of terms is discussed with elaborate argument, the problems of 
society are left unheeded ; the plentiful illustrations scattered 
at large are dry, unpractical, devoid of living interest. Such 
was the writing of De Quincey’s master, such was that of the 
elder Mill; and it was by using such methods that these 
learned authors managed to impress Englishmen with the 
conviction that political economy is very exact and very scien- 
tific, but also very dull. ‘The Logic of Political Economy’ pos- 
sesses the same faults as the ‘Dialogues’; but it contains a 
variety of interesting information, cleverly told, with but the 
slightest thread of relevancy to connect it with the subject- 
matter. The fourth chapter is really a comprehensive paper 
on Ricardo’s theory of rent ; and, barring the discursive and 
quasi-facetious illustrations, which only annoy the reader, it is 
a good commentary. The quantity of space covered by the 
author in the endeavour to make clear to the meanest intellect 
the terms ‘utility’ and ‘difficulty of attainment,’ in the course 
of his dissertation on value, isenormous. One particular illus- 
tration deserves mention if but to give an idea of the length to 
which discursiveness can be carried if you set your mind to it. 
The abstract idea to be expounded is as simple as we know. De 
Quincey, however, is determined to make it very clear, so he 
instances a traveller on Lake Superior, going outside of civili- 
sation, and meeting a fellow-passenger with a musical snuff- 
box, which he covets. In the course of examining the scien 
tific aspects of this episode, it is mentioned that six guineas 
would purchase a wagon-load of musical snuff-boxes in Lon- 
don. This leads to a note on musical snuff-boxes, in which 
occurs the mention of a Jew with whom the author had some 
acquaintance, and the Jew in question having in turn known 
Lord Nelson, the note wanders away to the hero of Trafalgar. 
No, the excellent de Sawdust did not contribute anything valu- 
able to the literature of political economy. 


DUPLEIX. 


Dupleix. By COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.I. ‘ Rulers of India’ 
Series. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Perhaps it is not strictly accurate to include Dupleix among 
the rulers of India: he rather planned than governed an empire. 
But from a series which proposes in a succession of short 
sketches to describe the gradual creation of the present empire 
of India it would be unwarrantable to exclude the man who 
first gave the idea of that empire. And Dupleix did some- 
thing more than throw out a suggestion for the conquest of the 
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Indian peninsula by a European nation: he showed how the 
feat could be accomplished. In every particular of policy he 
was the pioneer of the present rulers of India. 

Few episodes in history are more interesting than the life of 
this French administrator of a distant commercial settlement, 
struggling against the apathy of his employers and the incom- 
petence of his subordinates, only to succeed in laying out a road 
over which the enemies of his country marched to conquest. 
Like Clive, the English inheritor of his genius, he began his 
career in the employ of a trading company. Born in 1697, 
he joined his appointment at Pondicherry in the service of the 
Company of the Indias in 1720. He stayed there for ten years, 
proving to the unenterprising directors how profitable trade with 
the interior might be made by pointing to the brilliant success 
of his own private ventures, Jealousy led to his dismissal, but 
he was recalled, and in 1730 he was appointed Governor of 
Chandernagor—a small settlement on the Hugli a few miles 
above Calcutta, still (oddly enough) a French possession. He 
rapidly converted the tumble-down settlement into a thriving 
centre of trade. It was his success here which led to his ap- 
pointment to the governorship of Pondicherry, a post which 
carried with it authority over all the French possessions in 
India. Thus, after ten years’ absence, in 1741 he returned 
to Pondicherry armed with the fullest authority, and com- 
menced the typical work of his life. 

It is needless to follow all the intricacies of this work with 
Colonel Malleson : the negotiations with native princes ; the 
battles and sieges plentiful as the weeks in the year ; and the 
troubles with military and naval commanders sent out from 
France. At best the thread is hard to keep in such a maze. For 
us, and for all future ages, the most stirring event of all—an 
event which appeals to the sympathy of every man—is the end 
of the great Frenchman’s career. We Englishmen who have 
followed so faithfully in Dupleix’s footsteps are not likely to 
forget the cruel story of his downfall : how when his work was 
done, when he had shown the world how India could be won, 
and proved that he was capable of winning it, he was recalled 
by cowardly directors in Paris, robbed of his private fortune, 
and left to die in abject poverty. 

It cannot be said that Colonel Malleson is very successful in 
emphasising the main features of his story. Indeed, he is 
strangely deficient in a sense of proportion. He has collected 
his materials, strung them together in chronological sequence, 
and made an accurate enough biography. But he has allowed 
the broad outlines of his narrative to be hopelessly bogged and 
blurred in detail. At the same time he seems to have found 
so little to say about Dupleix himself that he has inserted a 
good deal of extraneous matter, obviously from the necessity 
of filling a certain number of octavo pages. Perhaps these 
defects belong not so much to Colonel Malleson as to the 
modern system of producing books in series. An energetic 
publisher commissions a writer with no special knowledge of 
the subject to produce a volume on Dupleix or William the 
Conqueror. The obedient book-maker hunts up his facts, strings 
them together, pads them out with a little glorification of his 
subject, and lays before his publisher the requisite amount of 
copy. Ina sense we—z.¢., the British commonalty—are grate- 
ful both to publisher and bookmaker. They give us the main 
facts about the life of some great man. But we cannot help 
regretting that the great man’s life should have been brought 
down to a third-rate dictionary level. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Our ancient friend, the revered and precious Wigston, is once 
more in the field—this time with a work called Hermes Stella 
(London : Redway), which is, being interpreted by Wigston, 
a set of ‘notes and jottings on the Bacon Cipher.’ It has 
been ‘hurried into print by circumstances connected with the 
theft of a portion’ of Wigston’s manuscript ; so that one must 
not look to it for a full-orbed and perfect expression of Wig- 
Stonism. Rather is it, indeed, a demonstration of Wigston Wig- 
stonising in private—behind his dudy-stoors. Of course we mean 
his study-doors ; but it is impossible not to Wigstonise when 
Wigston willeth,and here the Wigstonian magic is potent indeed. 
For it is known to all good Shaconians that Bakespeare wrote a 
play called Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, which play is not a 
Beefeater but a digest of the Rosicrucian Mysteries. It is also 
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known to them that, on the authority of a certain Mrs. Quickly, 
one of the characters in the aforesaid treatise—(and a manifest 
anticipation of James VI. of the one part and the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone of the other)—‘ Hang hog is Latin for BACON.’ 
It is further within the knowledge of some—not all : for this is 
a point of scholarship—that according to the Thirty-Sixth 
Apothegm, ‘ Hoc is not Bacon until it be well HANGED.’ It 
follows that if you think of a number, double it, take four from 
it, translate it into decimals, count the lines in a column of Zhe 
Times, and divide the result by the co-efficient of the first, 
you find yourself in a position to prove that Wigston and the 
present editor of 7ruth are one and the same person, and that 
Hang Hog being Latin for Bacon, arga/ Bakespeare wrote the 
whole of the works just now attributed to Mr. George R. Sims. 
Perhaps our meaning is a trifle obscure ; but Wigston Wig- 
stoniseth, and who are we that we should essay to be clearer 
than Wigston? 

Mr. John Farmer's Gaudeamus (London: Cassell) is an ex- 
cellent collection of school songs, arranged and edited bya 
sound, practical musician, who, being late of Harrow, may be 
trusted to know what boys like best, and how best to deal with 
it. Most of the numbers are old favourites—as Hearts of Oak, 
for instance, and ¥ohn Peel, and the story of how Broke and 
his merry men made an end of the Chesapeake ; with Dulce 
Domum, and Old Towler, and You Gentlemen of England; 
and for these one has nothing but praise. Others—as Mr. 
E. E. Bowen’s King Willow, a rattling cricket song, and 
Fack and Foe,and Mr. Egerton Warburton’s The Little Red 
Rover—Mr. Farmer has fitted with good and appropriate airs. 
One new one is (Horrescimus referentes /) the epilogue from 
Asolando, which is not a song at all but a copy of very difficult 
and crabbed verses, and the choice of which is the only thing 
to which we take exception in the book. We have also received 
Gymnastics (London: Bell), by A. F. Jenkin, the new volume of 
the excellent ‘All England’ series; A Weird Gift (London: 
Chatto), by Georges Ohnet, translated by A. D. Vandam ; a new 
edition of Architectural Studies in France (London : Bell), by 
J. L. Petit, revised by Edward Bell ; a popular edition of Dzsen- 
chantment (London : Methuen), by F. Mabel Robinson ; a new 
edition, being the fourth, of English as She ts Taught (London : 
Unwin), by C. B. le Row and Mark Twain; a new edition, 
being the sixth, of Stops; or, How to Punctuate (London: 
Unwin), by Paul Allardyce ; the annual volume of Zhe Quiver 
(London: Cassell); and a pamphlet on American Cattle 
(Edinburgh : Boyd), by Professor Wallace. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


Alexis and his Flowers. By B. F. Cresswell. London: 
Unwin. 1 vol. 

Between Life and Death, By Frank Barrett. London: 
Chatto. 3 vols. 

Golden Bullets. By W.D. Ireland. Edinburgh: Bell. 1 vol. 

In the Valley. By Harold Frederic. London: Heinemann. 
3 vols. 

Kilgroom. By J. A. Steuart. London: Sampson Low. 1 vol. 

Lady Hazelton’s Confession. By Mrs. Spender. London: 
Sonnenschein. 3 vols. 

Mademoiselle. By F. M. Peard. London: Walter Smith. 
I vol. 

Mademoiselle Ixe. By Lanoe Falconer. London: Unwin. 
I vol. 

Our Pleasant Vices. By Milner MacMaster. London: Samp- 
son Low. 3 vols. 

Rarahu. By Pierre Loti; Translated by Clara Bell. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul. 

The Demoniac. By Walter Besant. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
I vol. 

The Sign of Four. By A. Conan Doyle. London: Blackett. 
I vol. 

VERSE. 


Afghan Poetry of the XVII. Century. Edited by C. E. Bid- 

~~ dulph. London: Kegan Paul. 

Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Edited by J. W. 
Mackail. London: Longmans. 16s. 

Southern War-Songs. Edited by W. L. Fagan. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edited by 
Edmund Gosse. London: Dent. Ios. 6d. 
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TRAVEL. 


A Fournalists Fottings. By W. Beatty Kingston. London : 
Chapman. 24s. 

Mountaineering in Colorado. By F.H.Chapin. London: 
Sampson Low. Ios. 6d. 

Tenerifz. By G.W. Strettell. London: Unwin. Is. 


BIioGRAPHY. 


Alfred de Musset. By C. F. Oliphant. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 2s. 6d. 

Golden Lives. By Frederick Wicks. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
21s, 

Sir Stafford Northcote. By Andrew Lang. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 31s. 6d. 

Tycho Brahe. By J. L. E. Dreyer. Edinburgh: Black. 
I2s. 6d. 

History. 


A List of Persons Concerned in the Rebellion of 1745-6. Edin- 
burgh : Scottish History Society. 
Studies in European History. By Dr. Déllinger; Translated 
by Margaret Warre. London: Murray. 14s. 
The Venetian Printing Press. By H. F. Brown. London : 
Nimmo. 2 gs. 
THEOLOGY. 


Development of Theology. By Dr. Pfleiderer. London: Son- 
nenschein. os. 6d. 

Edward V1. and the Book of Common Prayer. By F. A. Gas- 
quet. London: Hodges. 12s. 

Our Prayer-Book. By J. W. Hardman. London: Skeffing- 


ton. 
MISCELLANEA. 
A Manual of Public Health. By A. W. Blyth. London : 
Macmillan. 


A Zoological Pocket-Book. By Emil Selenka ; Translated by 
J. R. A. Davis. London: Griffin. 4s. 

Dreams by a French Fireside. By Richard Leander; Trans- 
lated by Jessie Raleigh. Edinburgh: Black. §s. 

Everyday Miracles. By Bedford Pollard. London: Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

Historic Oddities and Strange Events. Second Series. By 
S. Baring Gould. London: Methuen. Ios. 6d. 

Homes of Family Names in Great Britain. By H. B. Guppy. 
London : Harrison. Ios. 6d. 

In Darkest England. By ‘General’ Booth. London: ‘ Head- 
quarters of the Salvation Army.’ 

Letters to Living Authors. By J. A. Steuart. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Sun, Moon, and Stars. By William Durham. Edinburgh : 
Black. ts. 6d. 

The Birds of Ionaand Mull. By H. D. Graham. Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 2Is. 

The Meteoritic Hypothesis. By J. Norman Lockyer, London: 
Macmillan. 17s. 

The Myology of the Raven. By R.W. Shufeldt. London: 
Macmillan. 13s. 

The Riverside Naturalist. By Edward Hamilton. London: 
Sampson Low. 14s. 

Wild Beasts and their Ways. By Sir S. W. Baker. London: 
Macmillan. 32s. 


ForEIGN. 


Héline. Par A. Karr. Paris: Lévy. 

Journal des Goncourt: Mémotres de la vie littéraire. 1. série. 
Vol 1. 1870-71. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Kephallenia u. Ithaka. Eine geograph. Monographie. Von J. 
Partsch. Gotha: Perthes. 6m. 

Le chéne-capitaine. Par F. de Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 
Oc. 

Seales der lateinischen Wortformen. Von K. E. Georges. 
Leipzig: Hahn. 15 m. 

Maritime Telegraph Systems, Buoys, Beacons, Tidal Signals, 
etc. V.Carlson. Stockholm: Fritze. 10 kr. 

Paedagogischer Jahresbericht von 1889. Von A. Richter. Leip- 
zig: Brandstetter. 10m. 

Puyjoli. Par J. Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Storia di Roma dalle origini italiche sino alla caduta dell’ 
impero @occidente. Fr. Bertolini. Milano: Treves. 45 |. 





Messrs. DOWDESWELL, of 160 New Bond Street, London, 


EG to announce that they will open an EXHIBITION of HIGH- 
CLASS PICTURES by Masters of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
ScHOOLs, at MR. WILSON’S GALLERY, 121 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, during November. 
Choice examples of :—CONSTABLE, COROT, CROME, DAUBIGNY, 
D1az, MICHEL, MILLET, MORLAND, ROUSSEAU, SEGANTINI, STARK, 
TROYON, TURNER, etc. etc. 





—_——_ 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


PRELIMINARY, SepremsBer and DECEMBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, OcroBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DECEMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 


Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr, 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEpEAN SMITH, ro Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE£, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


The Term began September 17. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lyrp., 
HoLLesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 





The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








*.* A New Volume began with the October Number. The opening chapters of 
Mr. F. Marion CrawForv’s New Story appeared in it. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Profusely illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., for NovEMBER contains :— 
t. PORTRAITS OF TWO GENTLEMEN. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Frontispiece. 
2», WINCHESTER COLLEGE. I. Introduction. The Right Hon. the Ear] of 
Selborne. II. School Recollections. Frederick Gale. With Illustrations by 
W. Harold Oakley. 
3. CHILDREN’S HAPPY EVENINGS. Mrs. Jeune. With Illustrations by 
Henry S. Percy. r 
4. SONIA. Sidney Pickering. 
. A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. M. Kelly. With Illustrations by 
Tom Kelly : 
MICROSCOPIC LABOURERS, AND HOW THEY SERVE US. Prof. 
Percy F. Frankland. With Illustrations by the Author. 
. A ROYAL SURGICAL NURSE. E. Sellers. 
. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. 3 and 4. F. Marion Crawford. With 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


wn 


6. 


con 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 373, FOR NOVEMBER, contains :— 


1.-HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistiz Murray and Henry 
HERMAN. 

2.—CYPRUS AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF BRITISH RULE. By R. 
HAMILTON LANG. 

2,—CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. By Cyrit Ransome. 

.—A LUCKY HIT. By H. Artuur KENNEDy. 

-AUTUMN. By RicHarpD LE GALLIENNE. 

6.—A BUDDHIST SHRINE. By P. Horpern. 

7.—HOW THE CHOLERA CAME TO MARSHTON., By A Son or Tut 
MARSHES. 

8.—LOVE THE CONQUEROR. By Avan Apair. 

»—ROMAN VENTIMIGLIA. By N. Bopincron. 

10.—PARKIN THE SADDLER. By A. G. Brapvey. 

11r.—A GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. By Mark ReEtp. 


an 








MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Tus DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
By ANDREW LANG, 


With Three Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 
Two vols., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES. 


SIR ROBERT BALL’S POPULAR WORKS ON ASTRONOMY. 
Now Reavy, A POPULAR EDITION of 
THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. Illustrated by Chromo Plates and 
Wood Engravings. Price 12s. 6d. 

“A story of boundless interest and of exquisite beauty.'.— 7e Educational Times. 
STAR-LAND. Illustrated. Third Edition. 6s. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes :—‘I have now finished reading your 
luminous and delightful ‘‘Star-Land,” and I am happy to be in a sense enrolled 
amongst your young pupils,’ 

THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series of Magni- 


ficent Illustrations from Original Designs. ‘e- Frontispiece in Colours from 
an Original Drawing by Birket Foster, R.I. Vol. I., cloth, gilt edges, £2, 2s. 


CASSELL’S PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. With lai of 


1000 Illustrations. Complete in Four Vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


‘THE MAGAZINE OF ART’ VOLUME FOR 1890. With Twelve 


Etchings and Photogravures and several Hundred Wood Engravings. 16s. 


ABBEYS AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With Original Illustrations. Vol. II. zs. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. 3y Mrs. H. M. StTantey (Dorotuy 
TENNANT). Containing a Collection of Pictures from Original Drawings by 
DorotTHy TENNANT. With Borders in Tints. Second Edition. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. By the Right 


Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Rochester. 3s. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Cheap Edition. Trans- 


lated from the French with Introduction, by MATHILDE BLIND. 7s. 6d. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY (Yearly Volume). Con- 
taining Thirty-six Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the 
Day. With Biographical Sketches. 155. 

THE LAW OF MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. By 


Epwarp CuTLer, THomas Eustace Situ, and F. E. WEATHERLY. 3s. 6d. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE CENTURY. Cheap Edition. Being a Diction- 
ary of the Men and Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lioyp C. 
SANDERS. With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 10s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. Cheap Edition. A 
Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. 
With nearly 850 Illustrations. gs. 


THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. Vol. II. Illustrated. gs. 
AUBREY DE VERE’S POEMS: A Selection. Edited by Joun 


Dennis. 38. 6d 
THE YEAR-BOOK OF COMMERCE FOR 1890-91. Second Year 
of Issue. Edited by Kenric B. Murray. 55s. 
NOTICE.—A Copy of CASSELL & COMPANY’S LIST OF NEW 
BOOKS /or the Season 1890-91 will be forwarded post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 








In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

LADY MAUDE’S MANIA: A Tragedy of High Life. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

‘This novel is a thoroughly engaging one, certainly far superior to the average 
story. —G/lasgow News. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

REX RAYNOR, ARTIST: A Story. on Sowing and 
Reaping. By Stras K. Hockinc, F.R.H.S. Author of 
‘Real Grit,’ ‘Caleb Carthew,’ etc. etc. With original Llustra- 
tions by HAROLD CopPinc. 





A CHARMING CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOK. 
In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. 
LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS. ByC. A. Jones. With Original 
Illustrations by C. PATTERSON. 
‘Is so charmingly written that it should please all readers, irrespective of age. 


Nicco is a most winning and sweet little fellow, a real child, but one in a thousand.’ 
—Morning Post. 





In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. 
NOAH’S ARK: A Tale of the Norfolk Broads. By 
DARLEY DALE. Fully Illustrated from Designs by PAUL Harpy, 
In square demy, cloth gilt, 650 pp., 55. 
SPORT IN MANY LANDS. Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, etc. By H.A.L. (‘The Old Shekarry’). With 180 
fine Illustrations and Memoir of the Author. 


/n small ato, picture boards, cloth back, attractive covers, 2s. 6d. 
A PEEP INTO CATLAND. With Monotint Illustrations 
by A. C. Howe tt, and Rhymes by A. DE V. DAwson. 


‘One of the most humourously artistic volumes ever produced. Will be one of the 
Successes of the season.’—Posé. 


NEW VOLUME FOR G/RLS. 
/n large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. 


HEART OF GOLD. By Mrs. L. T. MeApe. With Twelve 


original Illustrations by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 





LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 188.—The CLARENDON PRESS 
obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and TWO out of the 
Five GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British 
Printers and Publishers. 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

The ESSAYS or COUNSELS, CIVIL and MORAL, 
of FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. Edited, with Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes, by SamuEL Harvey REYNOLDs, M. A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

NEW VOLUMES of the ‘RULERS OF INDIA’ SERIES. 
‘ This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, and enlighten the con- 
science of the English people. "Speaker. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WARREN HASTINGS and the FOUNDING of the 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. By Captain L. J. Trotrer, Author of 
‘India under Victoria,’ etc. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DUPLEIX and the STRUGGLE for INDIA of the 

EUROPEAN NATIONS. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.I. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. W. 


Hunter, Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

AKBAR ‘and the RISE of the MUGHAL EMPIRE. 

By Colonel G. B. MAtigson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*.* Other Volumes in active preparation. 
Just Published, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

XENOPHON MEMORABILIA. Edited for the Use 
of Schools, with Introduction and English Notes, by J. MARSHALL, M.A., 
LL.D., Rector Royal High School, Edinburgh, Editor of ‘ Xenophon Anabasis.’ 

NEW EDITION OF WILKINS’S ‘ DE ORATORE,’ BOOK II. 
Just Published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
CICERO DE ORATORE. BOOK II. Edited, with 


English Notes, etc., by AuGustus SAMUEL Witkins, Professor of Latin, 
Owens College, Manchester. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
*.* Uniform with the above, Book I., Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 





Full Clarendon Press enaamatinciani free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Sixpenny 
Magazines 


COMMENCING NEW VOLUMES 


WITH 


Nowem ber Monthly Parts. 
THE 


(Ready October 27th.) 
Sunday at Home. 


‘As a Sunday magazine for rich and poor, old and _ young, the Sunpay At Home 

















is yet without a successful rival.’—Lnglish Churchman. ‘ Always valuable and 
intere sting. ‘"—Record. ‘The illustrations are alike graphic and beautiful. '—Dundee 
Courier. ‘In the front rank of religious magazines.’—Methodist Times. ‘Full of 





interesting and care ends written papers.’—Spectator. 
THE 


kee Hour. 


‘A thoroughly “‘live” magazine. —Broad Arrow. ‘One of the best storehouses 
of varied information.’—Morning Post. ‘ Remarkably bright and readable.’— The 
Sfectator. ‘Should be welcome in any household.’"—Record. ‘There is no clap- 
trap in this magazine, '—Indepe ndent, ‘Strong in a rich variety of miscellaneous 
articles. — The 7imes. ‘One of the most readable of the magazines.’— 7he Graphic. 

THE 


3 
’ / e 
Boy's Own Paper. 

‘ The prince of boys’ papers.'—Times. ‘ A very feast of good things.'—Christian. 
‘A perfect storehouse of amusement and instruction.'—Saturday Review. ‘A 
wonderful sixpennyworth.’—Queen. ‘A model of what a boy’s periodical ought to 
be.'—Fortnightly Review. ‘ Full of the kind of reading in which boys most delight.’ 
—School Guardian. ‘ Simply splendid.'—Western Press. 


THE 
Girl's O Fe 
/ e > 
eres wn aper. 
‘Quite the best thing of its kind.’—Quarterly Review. ‘‘‘The Girl's Own 
Paper” has undoubtedly met with a success of which Editor and Proprietors alike 
hs ave equal reason to be proud. Its good work is unbounded.’—Nineteenth Century. 
‘The contents are as high in character as they are remarkably varied.’— The Chris- 
tian. ‘Anadmirable miscellany..—7he Times. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 
SECOND EpiTION, cloth extra, 5s. ; postage 44d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


Being a complete Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 


By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
etc. etc. 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


THE ROD & GUN 


AND 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. 
Proprietor and Editor,. . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman’s Guide’). 





HE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest- 

ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

Ample space is devoted to Reports of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 

The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful 
attention. 

The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. _ 

‘The mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. 





Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance. 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, SW. 


To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 














— _ 


_—  ‘atcltnaon eaten 


GPINE Bars: KNEE CAPs, 
WRISTLETS, A NKLETS, 
SoLes, Pars: Bt 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom’! bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 








For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THe SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD Wm. ARCHER. 

Davip HANNAY. Sir GeorGE DovuGtas. 
W. E. HENLEY. } Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForsTEr. 
EpmuND Gossk. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren CosBan. J. M. Barri. 
Sheriff CAMPION. FRANCIS WaTT. 
HuGuH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Horace HutTcuHInson. S. STEPNIAK. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. RussEtt, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. May KENDALL. 
ALICE MEYNELL. GraHaM R. Tomson. 
Eustace BALFour. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SwInBURNE. James Payn. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 
Etc. Etc. 
The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. GrorGE R. Sims. 
A. J. BALFour. Aucustus Harris. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Lord RosEBERY. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
Lewis Morris. General Lorp Wo sELEy, V.C. 
Tuomas Keirn. Sir J. E. Mivvars. 
Sir Ggorce Orto TREVELYAN. | F. J. FuRNIVALL. 
Henry Du Prk Lasoucners. | Emi.e Zota. 
J. A. Froupe. The Lorp Cuier-JustIce. 
Wat WHITMAN. Sir CHarLes Hattie. 
Joseru LisTErR. Cardinal Newman. 
H. M. STANLEY. ‘ Gyp.’ 
H. Riper HAGGARD. Sir James HANNEN. 
Tom Morris. A. C. SwInBurRNE. 
HENRIK IBSEN. W. E. GLapstone. 
RoBERT BROWNING. Cardinal MANNING. 
M. CHarcor. Count Von MoLrkeE. 
The Duke or ARGYLL. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Henry IrvInG. Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Joun Mortey. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. AvuGUSTE Ropin. 
W. G. GRAcE. Sir Josern Epcar Borum. 
Pore LEo xu. A. K. H. B. 
Fortung vu BolsGosBEy. Sir Wao. V. Harcourt. 
ANDREW LANG. W. S. Gi-serr. 
RvupDOLPH VIRCHOW. C. H. SpurGEon. 
Sir Freperick Leicuton,?.R.A. CHARLES K&ENE. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. | 31SHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Le Brav’ GneérA.. W. D. Howe tts. 
GrorGE MgrepiTu. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL 





SARASATE. GrorGE Lewis. 
A. G. EIrFrev. WILLIAM BLAck. 
W. T. STEap. ‘GENERAL’ Booru. 


General Sir FrepeRIcK ROBERTS. | Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AnpD Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
3ookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. ; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SuBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 12 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 

115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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EVERY 
WELL INFORMED 


MAN 


een aococVnanWnm——OOoOroOeueeneeeeaeeaeeaeeees 


SHOULD READ 


LOLOL PO LOLOL LEO e 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days’ Summary of Fact & Opinion. 


EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The News Paper 


Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 





without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PuBLICc | 


MEN and |l’UBLIC JOURNALS. 


The NewsP 

a | i 
1e News Paper 
Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 

NOTICE. —With a view of bring ing this Paper prominently before _likel y Sut 

= SC scribers, the Publisher will send a Single Specimen Copy, Post Free, 

to any address th roughout the Wor!d, on receipt of a Po. st Cari 


essa and Editorial ses and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 








T H | E RIA L - Oo. 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies ANpD Co. ; Glasgow, Porrzous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1acto's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 


about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 28: Jae a . 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RiaLto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GRESHAM Housg, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


TODD & CO, Wy e425 CROSSES, 
FLORISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 
A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 


To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole shinsiieuididllann A: RHIND & CO., LEITH. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEans, ae Srraw and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linsexp 
and other CAKES, and MEALS, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Porarors, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—//fs7 Floor. 








JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


»\ MARSHALL’S 


CFAROLA 


Cae BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
" FOR enema CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprie lors-- 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and neat 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 








| sli eth AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 





LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection inv. ited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





BONUS YEAR 189—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cras Pap, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeirure PRIVILEGEs. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Man. lager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArRTHUR JacKson, Manager. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





ee 








——— i, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


DUTCH BULBS. - _ 
| 











The Pick of Holland. 
VAN 


VELSEN BROTHERS, 


Bulb Growers, 
5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM, 


HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Gardening, containing | 
1200 extra selected bulbs, viz.: 
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50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 





50 Grape Hyacinths. 
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50 Tulips, Single Early. 50 Single Snowdrops. 

25 5, Single Late. §0 Scilla Sibirica. 

25 5, Double Early. 25 Gladioli, 

100 Spanish Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 

25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ Seedsmen 
400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 8 
100 Double Ranunculuses. mixed colours. b 

50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. y 

25 Large Double Anemones. Special 

Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half of the D 
above quantity for 11s. For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete 
Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. Royal 

Warrants Warrants 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” : ToH.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, —= = 


Lllustrated Catalegues ‘Gratis poor Post See 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. ad 
ME Lady Manager—MisS KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. ° 


Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and nf 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


& other Baths. Ballroom, 
rang a Billiard and Smoke Room. 
(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. | = 





- = an 


Meme Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 

















Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. | 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of he Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTO R | A DOC K, LE ITH » every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH—October rst, 2 p.m. ; 3d, 3 p-m.; 4th, 4 p.m. ; 8th, 9 p-m.; roth, ro p.m.; 11th, 10 p.m. 3 15th, 2 p.m.; 
; 17th, 2 p.m.; 18th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 7 p.m.; 24th,9 p.m.; 25th, 10 p.m. ; 29th, 2 p.m. ; and 31st, 2 p.m. 
From LONDON October 1st, 1 p.m.; 4th, 3 p.m.; 7th, 6 a.m.; 8th, 9 a.m.; 11th, 11 a.m. ; 14th, noon; 15th, noon; 18th, 2 p.m.; 21st, 6 a.m.; 22d, 8 a.m.; 
2sth, 10a.m; 28th, noon; and 2gth, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward's Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
ew Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers— Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra). 
a in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGu Suippinc Co., HERMITAGE STEAM WuarrF, Wapping; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
mS Mavncarion Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGatt & BoNTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 23 Regent 
— EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW— Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK—D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to THOMAS AITKEN, 


8 and 9 CommMERCcIAL STREET, LEITH. 








Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 





Priated for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG as, at the ScoTs OBserver OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 








